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WORKSHOPS FOR THE WORLD! 
RAHAM BECKEL has neatly managed 
to pack human interest and a great deal 
of solid data about the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations into a single 
volume. As a result, Workshops for the World, 
just off the presses, is a book that social studies 
teachers at every grade level are going to read 
and keep on their desks for handy reference, and 
that high school teachers are going to add to their 
classroom libraries for student use. Here for the 
first time in a single volume we have a well- 
rounded picture of those international agencies 
that, without fanfare or forensics, are working 
day in and day out at the most important job 
mankind has ever faced, the job of building a 
better world in which all men everywhere can 

live out their lives in peace and good will. 


ABOUT THE Book 

It is our guess that the high school student who 
picks up this book and opens it to the table of 
contents is going to settle back in his chair and 
do some further reading. Let’s pick a few of the 
chapter titles at random to illustrate what we 
have in mind: “Plant an Acre of Fish” (Food 
and Agriculture Organization: FAO); “Flight 
Ninety-Six”’ (International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization: ICAO); “The Diary of Mrs. Bille- 
Brahe” (World Health Organization: WHO); 


“Postmarked ‘United Nations, New York’” 
(Universal Postal Union: UPU); “Wind and 
Storms” (World Meteorological Organization: 


WMO); “The Rolavs of Skookum Bay” (Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, 1947-1952: IRO). 
... If our count is correct, we have listed six of 
the 14 chapter titles. 

It is easier, of course, to jot down a title than 
it is to tell a good story, but Beckel manages to 


‘Reprinted from the November 8, 1954, issue of The 
Civic Leader with the permission of the publisher, The 
Civic Education Service of 1733 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

?Graham Beckel. Workshop for the World: The Spe 
cialized Agencies of the United Nations. Published by 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 1954. xxiii 4+ 213 pages. $4.00. 
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do both. Take, for instance, his story about “The 
Rolavs of Skookum Bay”: 


“When the Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organization began 
operations in 1947 it took over more than 700 
displaced persons’ camps,” he begins. “In these 
camps were approximately 1,200,000 people. 

“One of these camps was at Esslingen, Ger- 
many. Iwo of the many people living in this 
camp were Mr. and Mrs. Alfreds Rolavs. Their 
story is one of personal courage, good will 
among peoples, and the co-operation of a Spe- 
cialized Agency of the United Nations. 

“The Rolavs grew up in the little town of 
Liepaja, Latvia. Liepaja is a fishing village, and 
it was only natural that Alfreds would follow 
the village tradition and earn his living from the 
catch in the Baltic Sea. Marija went to work in 
the village creamery after she finished school and 
it was there that she met Alfreds. 

“They were married in 1939, shortly before the 
outbreak of World War II. The years that had 
promised so much gave so little. Alfreds had 
purchased a farm on the outskirts of the village, 
and there they hoped to find security despite the 
war. But in 1944 the German army moved into 
Liepaja, and... Alfreds and Marija were shipped 
west into Germany for forced labor... .” 

We can’t tell the whole story, as Beckel does, 
but before it ends we have traveled with the 
Rolavs to a new home in a cottage on Little 
Skookum Bay near Shelton, Washington. 

The point of the story is, of course, the work 
of the International Refugee Organization, which 
operated from July 1, 1947, to January 1, 1952. 
And if, with this case study to arouse your inter- 
est, you want to know more about the IRO, all 
you need do is to turn the pages to get a brief 
factual summary of its origin, purposes, func- 
tions, membership, structure and organization, 
and activities. 

Incidentally, the IRO is the only specialized 
agency no longer in existence that the author 
describes. We make this point because Work- 
shops for the World iy concerned with inter- 
national cooperation today and, although Beckel 
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gives for each agency enough data to provide 
historical perspective, his primary concern is with 
present operations. 

Each of the specialized agencies is treated in 
the same way—first, the case study, then the refer- 
ence material for those who want it. “Who ever 
heard of planting fish?” is the way the author be- 
gins his case study of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. .. . “On the morning of June 25, 
1946, the most unusual bank in the world opened 
its offices for business,” he begins his chapter on 
“Tractors and Tools,” the story of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Beckel thought of a good technique, and 
what is more itnportant, made it work. 


Wuy THE AUTHOR WROTE THE Book 


In a brief prefatory note the author, who is 
now Visiting Lecturer in Education at Queens 
College in New York, explains why he wrote the 
book the way he did. “The case study approach 
to the Specialized Agencies as described in this 
book had its origin in the author's classes in 
Modern World History at the Westfield (N.].) 
Senior High School. We felt that the study of 
international cooperation and ‘know-how’ should 
concern itself with situations we already knew 
something about. Telephones, radio, mail service, 
working conditions, planes, schools, doctors, food, 
banks, trade, and the weather were the stuff of 
our daily lives. As these matters were also the con- 
cern of the Specialized Agencies, a study of their 
operations seemed natural. 

“We began our study by asking ourselves a 
series of questions. What problems can we think 
of in getting a plane from the local airport to 
London? Of making a telephone call to Indo- 
nesia? Of helping the people of India rid them- 
selves of malaria? These were typical of our 
self-questioning. In many instances our problems 
exceeded two hundred in number. We didn’t find 
the answers to each problem then, and they 
won't all be found in this book. But we did make 
the exciting discovery that people can and do 
work together to solve these world neighborhood 
problems even though vast differences and 
distances separate them one from another. We 
discovered that in solving the problems of goods 
and services, man was waging peace.” 

At this point, Mr. Beckel made an interesting 
observation. “In light of the foregoing,” he wrote, 
“I had planned to dedicate this book to those 
former students. They will be happy to learn that 
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aiter meeting dozens of the people who are 
making the Agencies effective instruments for 
world peace I decided upon my dedication to the 
international civil service. Their day is here. .. .” 


SIDELIGHTS AND WorKING DATA 


We are enthusiastic about Workshops for the 
World for several reasons. In the first place, it 
tells a story that needs to be told to youngsters 
and adults alike—the story of international co- 
operation, not as a dream, not in a few isolated 
instances, but on a large and continuing and 
ever-growing scale. In a world filled with suspi- 
cion and hate and fear and confusion here is 
something good and substantial, something on 
which one can build his hope and renew his 
faith in mankind’s sanity and morality. 

We are enthusiastic, too, because the book pro- 
vides both sidelights and working data for the 
busy teacher. If one were writing a “Do-You- 
Know” column for a newspaper, Beckel’s book 
would provide copy for a number of issues. Do 
you know, for example how international mail 
is actually handled and how the postal depart- 
ment in each country is compensated for the 
foreign mail that it handles? Do you know, to 
take one more example, how the airlines of 11 
different countries manage to operate out of 
Idlewild Airport in New York safely and effi- 
ciently and how they share weather information 
and other necessary data as they fly to and from 
distant countries? Beckel gives you these and 
other answers in his book. 

The reader will also learn, if he does not al- 
ready know, how the specialized agencies are 
related to the United Nations. He will learn that 
each is completely autonomous, being established 
by intergovernmental agreement, with its own 
charter and a completely voluntary membership. 
The one thing that unites the specialized agen- 
cies is their common purpose—the fashioning of 
a better world. But, although autonomous, the 
various agencies regulate their world-wide 
activities through the United Nations Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination, which con- 
sists of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the executive heads of each of the 
specialized agencies. 

Information of this kind—developed in charts, 
maps, photographs, as well as text—make Work- 
shops for the World the best volume yet pub 
lished on the subject of international cooperation 
and the specialized agencies. 





The Troop Education 
Program in Korea 





Leonard T. Kreisman 





HILE the Troop Education Program 

in Korea does not necessarily focus 

primary attention on the social 
studies, it may be of interest to all social studies 
teachers to know about the Army’s approach to 
education in one of the trouble spots of the 
world. 

I should first like to make clear just exactly 
what my job in Korea has been. I was employed 
in November by the Department of the Army to 
act as a Civilian Education Adviser for troops 
in Korea. I arrived in Seoul on December 6, 1953, 
and a few days later was assigned to a Corps 
Artillery headquarters north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel and just a few miles from the de- 
militarized zone (DMZ). Needless to say the 
change was nothing less than startling. From the 
tall buildings and well-furnished classrooms at 
New York University School of Education, I 
was transported in a few short hours to a battle 
scarred land. Gone were the luxuries of stone, 
steel, and brick buildings, manufactured furni- 
ture, constant electric power, and indoor plumb- 
ing. This was a place where men lived in tents, 
bunkers, or manned positions, constantly watch- 
ing, waiting and always on the alert. My re- 
sponsibilities included the general supervision of 
eight education centers scattered over an area 
of approximately 40 miles. Each of these centers 
had from one to three buildings—quonset huts of 
prefabricated steel and plywood which were put 
into service as offices and classrooms. 

The specific duties assigned me included the 
overall supervision of these eight centers servic- 
ing about 5,000 troops. I was responsible for 
making recommendations on educational policy, 
supervising instruction, helping to select teach- 








The author, who wrote this article while he was 
serving in Korea as an Education Adviser, is now in 
Okinawa waiting to be returned to the States where 
he plans to complete his work for the doctorate at 
New York University. 








ers, counseling prospective students, and the 
general overseeing of the administrative activi- 
ties which accompany a program involving about 
2000 participants. 

MOTIVATION 

Before I describe in detail the program in 
Korea it might be interesting to review briefly 
the motivation behind such an extensive educa- 
tion program. After the Armistice was signed in 
July of 1953, General Maxwell D. ‘Taylor, 
Eighth Army Commander, was most anxious to 
develop a program which would help relieve the 
general monotony which would be character- 
istic of an occupying situation. Many suggestions 
were made and, in fact, several different pro- 
grams were instituted which were designed to 
occupy the minds and bodies of the American 
troops stationed in Korea. Emphasis on sports, 
recreational activities, and education were all 
part of this post-hostilities program. In view of 
General Taylor's interest in the educational 
phase of the program, this phase got immediate 
and top priority. Buildings or tents for use as 
classrooms were quickly obtained. Texts were 
shipped by air from warehouses in Japan and the 
States. Generators for lighting classrooms were 
made available. Typewriters for classes were 
secured. 

Starting from nothing in August of 1953, by 
December of that same year throughout Korea 
the Army had made available all the necessary 
facilities for a large scale education program. It 
had established education centers extending from 
Pusan to north of the thirty-eighth parallel. Edu- 
cation Advisers, recruited in the States, started 
arriving in Korea by early December. ‘The pro- 
gram was already under way and expansion and 
improvement were now the objectives. 


THE PROGRAM 
The program itself is divided into several dif- 
ferent phases, including: 
1. Basic education 
2. Intermediate education for non-commissioned officers 
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On-duty classes as background for military occupa- 
tion specialties 

Off-duty classes to raise the general educational] level 
University of California extension program 
Individual USAFI courses 

l esting 


1. Basic education. The Army defines a basic 
as one who has not completed the fourth grade 
or one who scores below 70 on Area I of the Army 
General Classification Test. All those who fail to 
meet the standards set, are required to attend 
compulsory classes for a minimum of 20 hours 
per week, on-duty time, until they successfully 
complete Achievement Test II, which has been 
established as the standard for the completion of 
fourth grade by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


2. Intermediate education for non-commis- 
sioned officers. The Army defines an intermedi- 
ate as one who has not completed the eighth 
grade or one who has previously been classified 
as a basic and has successfully passed out of the 
basic category. All non-commissioned officers, 
corporals or higher, so classified are required to 
attend class for a minimum of five hours a week, 
on-duty time, until they complete Achievement 
Test III which is the standard set by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for eighth grade com- 
pletion. 


3. On-duty classes as background for military 
occupation specialties. The Army authorities in 
this theatre have authorized on-duty classes for 
certain subjects which assist the soldier in learn- 
ing how better to perform his military job. There 
is a wide variety of subjects offered in such 
classes. Typing, automobile mechanics, surveying, 
review arithmetic, welding, and radio repair are 
but a few of the more popular ones in this area. 
The purpose of these courses is not to teach a 
military specialty but rather to give the indi- 
vidual the necessary background which will aid 
in the development of such a specialty. 


4. Off-duty classes to raise the general educa- 
tional level. While the programs above can all 
be classified as compulsory both the off-duty pro- 
gram and the University of California extension 
program are voluntary, During the late afternoon 
and evening hours many soldiers attend volun. 
tary group study classes where there are offered a 
wide variety of high school and college courses. 
Typically popular offerings are such subjects as 
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typing, spoken Japanese, algebra, history, college 
psychology, photography, literature, blueprint 
reading, and business law. By far the largest 
percentage of those in attendance at group study 
classes belong to the voluntary group. Compul- 
sory attendance is only required in basic, inter 
mediate non-commissioned officer, and on-duty 
military occupation specialty group study classes. 


5. University of California extension program. 
Just as the University of Maryland conducted and 
is still conducting a rather large scale extension 
service in Europe so the University of California 
has attempted to provide the same type of service 
in the Far East. In Korea, in any eight week 
period anywhere from one to three freshman or 
sophomore college courses may be offered in an 
area accessible to several thousand troops. Under 
the conditions of the California contract instruc 
tors are sent from the States to teach courses in 
which they are specialists. Classes meet for a pe- 
riod of eight weeks, six hours per week, and dur- 
ing the last few months, courses in history, speech, 
physics, anthropology, psychology, and English 
composition and literature have been offered in 
this vicinity. Under current Army regulations 
the enlisted man without a college degree pays 
only one-quarter of the normal tuition charge 
while the Department of the Army pays the re- 
mainder. For all officers the Army will now pay 
three-quarters of the tuition providing the officer 
agrees to spend two years on active duty after 
his courses are completed. For all those with 
college degrees the full tuition costs must be 
borne by the individual. The same high academic 
standards required on the campus at Berkeley are 
adhered to by the University of California pro- 
fessors in Korea. 


6. Individual USAFI courses. This phase of the 
program involves individual self-teaching and 
correspondence courses offered through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI). 
Such courses can be obtained for a nominal en- 
rollment fee of $2. An individual completing a 
course may take additional courses with no addi- 
tional charge. The only requirement is successful 
completion before additional courses are under 
taken. 

The self-teaching courses come equipped with 
text and study-guide. The individual works at his 
own speed and when ready takes a final examina- 
tion. Passing the examination gives him credit 
for the course and the accrediting scheme is one 
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which has been recommended by the American 
Council on Education. The individual school has 
in all cases the final authority as to whether or 
not it desires to accept USAFI courses for credit. 
A survey shows that about 70 percent of the col- 
leges in the United States will accept USAFI 
courses for college credit. 

Correspondence courses work much the same 
way. The important variation here is that indi- 
vidual lessons are submitted to USAFI Japan 
where professionally qualified teachers review, 
comment on, and grade each lesson. In this way 
personalized assistance is given to each student. 


7. Testing. Besides the testing for achievement 
of the fourth and eighth grade, and the indi- 
vidual tests covering completion of group study 
and individual USAFI courses, the Army Educa- 
tion program devotes a great deal of time to ad- 
ministering both the high school and college level 
General Educational Development (GED) test. 
The majority of states will accept the high school 
GED as a basis for issuing either a high school 
diploma or equivalency certificate. Hardly a day 
goes by without at least one inquiry at this office 
concerning the possibility of getting a high school 
diploma though the GED test. During the first 
half of 1954 more than 200 soldiers in this com- 
mand passed high school and college GED tests. 
In the case of the college GED test many schools 
will accept successful completion of the test as a 
partial fulfillment of freshman college courses. 
Through this extensive testing program many 
soldiers have finished their high school education 
and gotten a fair start on a college education 
while on active duty with the Armed Forces. 


FACILITIES 

As I have previously said, each of the educa- 
tion centers has at least one building devoted 
exclusively to classroom use. Each of these build- 
ings is equipped with chairs, tables, and black- 
boards often built by the men of the unit. Gen- 
erators have been specifically authorized to light 
classrooms and while the facilities are not luxuri- 
ous they are in all cases very adequate. Each 
center is a self-contained unit. The books for 
individual courses are stocked by the center and 
the group study classes are also conducted by 
the center. This means that each center is re- 
sponsible for selecting instructors, interviewing 
prospective students, making sure that the neces- 
sary texts are available, and arranging a schedule 
of class meetings. As concerns the selection of 


teachers a check is also made by this office to 
insure that instructors are qualified. In addition, 
checks are made regularly as to the quality of in- 
struction, and advice and assistance are offered 
the instructor. Enlisted personnel teaching off- 
duty classes are paid on an hourly basis with the 
rate ranging from $1.50 to $2.50 per hour. Sur- 
prising enough the vast majority of teachers se- 
lected have done a good job of instruction. 

This, then, gives a fairly complete picture of 
the operations in a typical education center 
servicing from 450 to 800 men. What remains 
now is an overall evaluation of the success of the 
program. 


EVALUATION 


I would say that generally the program has had 
a fair degree of success. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature has been the rapid reduction in basics 
over the past six months. The various units in 
this headquarters have reduced the number of 
basics from a high of 150 on the first of January 
1954 to the present figure of eight on the first of 
September 1954. As concerns intermediate non- 
commissioned officers the accomplishment has 
been of a similar nature. However, the total 
figure remains about the same because of the 
promotion of regular intermediates into the non- 
commissioned officer group. 

In other areas the success has not been so 
marked or gratifying. The bulk of the troop 
education program in this command as in most 
of Korea consists of individual USAFI enroll- 
ments in self-teaching and correspondence 
courses. Of the more than 1800 active enrollees, 
which we have in various phases of the program, 
over 1000 are engaged in individual USAFI 
courses while the remainder are in group study 
classes. The completion rate for those in indi- 
vidual USAFI courses is low. All sorts of explana- 
tions have been offered for this low rate of 
completion. Among the more common explana- 
tions are poor initial advisement, little free time 
to study because of necessary military details, 
limited study facilities, too many distractions 
like movies, USO shows, and having a few beers 
with the boys at the club. One of the most im- 
portant factors affecting the lack of completions 
is the general mental attitude of many of the 
troops in Korea. There is a general lethargy 
which characterizes the approach to all construc- 
tive achievement. Many soldiers are content to sit 
around and count the number of days remaining 
in their tours. All of these explanations are valid 
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but they are only partial explanations. Even 
granting their validity the completion rate can 
be and in fact should be raised. 

At present many different approaches to this 
problem are being undertaken. Supervised study 
halls, on-duty study time, incentive in terms of 
extra leaves to rest centers, and local rewards 
and publicity are all being tried in an attempt 
to stimulate the completion rate, In addition, 
an overall and complete check is made of each 
man enrolled in a USAFI course at least twice a 
month to ascertain progress and give encourage- 
ment and assistance. Because of the large num- 
ber of persons in such courses such a procedure 
has been decentralized to the company and 
battery size unit and the non-commissioned officer 
in charge of information and education activities 
is responsible for contacting those men enrolled. 
It is still too early to judge the success of these 
measures but they should help raise the comple- 
tion rate even though a pronounced increase 
cannot be expected for several months. 

Granting that progress has been slow and 
difficult, the growth has been remarkable in light 
of all the obstacles. One battalion began its 
activities with 30 enrollees and kept all its neces- 
sary records in a shoe box, At present the same 
battalion in a period of about seven months, now 
has grown so that its education activities occupy 
two complete quonsets and its enrollees now 
total over 250. Statistically speaking one out of 
every three men in this command is participating 
in some phase of the program. 

In closing let me add that while there is much 
that can be said against the troop education pro- 
gram, one cannot disagree with its purposes. Cer- 
tainly there is always improvement possible in 
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such areas as supply, instruction, and facilities. 
However, granting all the program’s weaknesses 
and failings, there is a great deal of personal satis- 
faction in knowing that those who really want 
to can accomplish something. 

In my experiences here over the past nine 
months one case is perhaps the most memorable 
and illustrates what I mean. A corporal (now a 
sergeant) came to me and indicated that his most 
burning desire was to graduate as a member of 
the June 1954 class of his high school in Ohio. 
This would have been his regular class had he not 
been drafted. Correspondence with the school 
indicated that they would accept the high school 
GED test, which he had already taken and passed. 
However, Ohio required by statute a course in 
American history. Fortunately, further corre 
spondence indicated that they would accept a 
University of California extension class as meet- 
ing the requirement and such a class was being 
offered in the area. This corporal travelled 40 
miles a week, during the worst of the winter, over 
roads which are not safe even under the best of 
weather conditions. It took many hours of work 
on his part when it was cold, when the lights 
failed, when he could not get to class because 
of transportation difficulties, but he got through 
and Ohio came through with the diploma. 

This is but one case and there are many more. 
The Army in Korea has made available the 
best possible facilities given the circumstances. 
Whether or not the American soldier takes advan 
tage of these opportunities is up to him. The 
Army can only provide the books, the chairs, the 
tables, the instructors, and the lights; the indi- 
vidual soldier must supply the most important in- 
gredient, the will to accomplish. 





UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


“Machiavelli has a bad reputation because he 
wrote The Prince, which was a realistic and logi- 
cal discussion of how a strong man would be 
forced to operate in those days. But Machiavelli, 
in his other writings, was a wonderful man and 
a great mind. [ cite him here because of a state- 
ment that he made over four hundred years ago 
in a letter to a friend. He wrote: 

“*But when evening falls, I go home and enter 
my writing-room. On the threshold I put off my 
country habit, filthy with mud and mire, and 
array myself in royal courtly garments; thus 
worthily attired, I make my entrance into the 


ancient courts of the men of old, where they re 
ceive me with love, and where I feed upon that 
food which only is my own, and for which I was 
born. I feel no shame in conversing with them 
and asking them the reason of their actions 
They, moved by their humanity, make answer; 
for four hours’ space I feel no annoyance, I forget 
all care; poverty cannot frighten, nor death appal 
me. I am carried away to their society.’ (Taken 
from a chapter entitled “The Good Life” in How 
to Judge a School: A Handbook for Puzzled 
Parents and Tired Taxpayers. By William F. 
Russell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954.) 











The Federalist 


Albert Alexander 





F THE American Revolution “produced 
neither a universal thinker, nor a definitive 
book,”’' it remained for the post-revolution- 

ary era to create the book. Characteristically, a 
universal thinker failed to emerge: it took three 
authors to write The Federalist. 

A campaign document, inspired by Alexander 
Hamilton with much assistance from James Madi- 
son and less (though by no means unimportant) 
support from John Jay, the 78 articles? were 
hurriedly written for New York newspapers dur- 
ing the 1787-88 fight over ratification of the 
Constitution. They have survived the usual fate 
of campaign materials, and will probably outlive 
such current tributes as: “The most notable con- 
tribution to the literature of politics,” and “an 
event in the intellectual history of the West.” 


Qt ALIFICATIONS 


They have endured in spite of some important 
weaknesses: The Federalist is a document of 
special pleading, which, although it is quite 
dignified, nevertheless invites criticism. Hamil- 
ton, as it has often been pointed out, frequently 
showed a lack of candor in his articles, particu- 
larly when it came to stating his views on the 
proposed powers of-the central government. For 
that matter, all three authors were strong na- 
tionalists and argued somewhat inconsistently 
throughout for federalism. 

A certain amount of repetition was 
able, in view of the multi-authorship and the 
hasty writing. At times the authors unwisely 
attempted to answer all complaints against the 
Constitution. On several occasions this repeti- 
tiousness and the answers to far-fetched questions 
give the impression that some of the articles may 
actually have been “filler” material for the con- 


unavoid- 





“Considered as a document of American history,” 
the author writes, “The Federalist not only illumines 
the past but it also casts light on the political roads 
we may travel in the future.” Mr. Alexander teaches 
social studies in Brooklyn Technical High School in 
New York. 
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stant output required by the friends of ratifica- 
tion. 

There is also frequent contradiction between 
Hamilton and Madison, One of the more im- 
portant disputes concerns the possible encroach- 
ments of the states on the realm of federal power. 
Hamilton, basically more distrustful of the peo- 
ple and of local interests, strongly feared the 
alienation of their affection from the central gov 
ernment.’ Madison, also a strong nationalist, 
worked out his fears, however, in a more reason- 
able check-and-balance philosophy. “Extend the 
sphere, and you take in a greater variety of parties 
and interests; you make less probable that a ma- 
jority of the whole will have a common motive 
to invade the rights of other citizens.’’* 

Naturally, this conflict between the two giants 
spilled over into other areas. Madison and Hamil- 
ton were both quite candid in their distrust of 
democracy, and they repeatedly pointed out bar- 
riers in the Constitution to the spread of the 
then radical doctrine.® Madison's language is the 
more temperate and, again, his check-and-balance 
system led him to see somewhat happier possibili- 
ties in the area of majority rule.® 

But certainly The Federalist is no plea for 
democracy—as even the America of one hundred 
years ago knew it. Democracy, first of all, implied 
either the direct type of antiquity, or varied 
forms of mobocracy emanating from unlettered 
majorities. Republicanism, and representative 
government were the terms regularly used for 
the limiting doctrines advocated by the writers. 
Equality is a concept never proposed in these 


*Clinton Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic. New York 
Harcourt, Brace, 1953. p. 440. 

*Seven more articles were added when The Federalist 
was published in book form. There is no disagreement as 
to the five contributions of Jay. The most recent scholar 
ship attributes 51 articles to Hamilton and 26 to Madison, 
with a joint authorship of the remaining three 

* The Federalist, Introduction by Edward Mead Earle, 
New York: Modern Library, 1941. No. 17, p. 102. Here 
after references to the articles will be to this edition 

* No. 10, p. 61. 

* See Nos. 9, 49, 50, 62, 68, 71, 73. 

* Hamilton in No. 15, p. 92, strongly claims the passions 
of man “will not conform to the dictates of reason and 
justice without restraint.” 
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articles. (The abuse of the principle of equality 
in the voting procedures under the Articles of 
Confederation scarcely endeared this concept to 
the authors.) 

Yet the writers were constantly compelled to 
use language in contradiction to their views 
Madison’s own pen gives perhaps a partial ex 
planation: “It is evident that no other form [than 
republicanism] would be reconcilable . . . with 
the fundamental principles of the Revolution. 
..-' For men of the Revolution, the explanation 
that governments are instituted “no less for the 
protection of the property, than of the persons, 
of individuals,”* and that people are the “ulti- 
mate authority,”* would not be unfamiliar lan- 
guage. Keen political analysts and men of large 
spirit that they were, the authors of The Feder- 
alist could not fail to detect in America the 
“vigilant and manly spirit . which nourishes 
freedom.,”"'° 

We must also not lose sight of the obvious: 
that an election had to be won! Of necessity, 
concepts could then be broadened and exagger- 
ated. And these were eighteenth century men 
who measured doctrines by the rationalistic 
standards of their age. 


Basic CHARACTER 


These remarks do not detract from The Fed- 
eralist a certain basic character, a refreshing trait 
infrequently found in today’s “public relations” 
approach to polemical literature. Almost platonic 
in form, with the intelligent reader silently ask- 
ing the questions, these written conversations pay 
tribute to the small but highly literate propor- 
tion of the young country’s tiny population. 

If there is a recurring theme in these papers, 
it is, of course, the explanation and “sale” of 
federalism. Madison explains that in a confedera- 
tion “the powers operate on the political bodies 
composing the Confederacy . .. in [a federal struc- 
ture] on the individual citizens composing the 
Nation. .. .”""' Throughout we are cautioned that 
“We must extend the authority of the union to 
the persons of the citizens—the only proper ob- 
jects of government.”"? 

It is this weighing of confederation versus fed- 


"No. 39, Pp. 243. 

* No. 54, P. $57. 

* No. 46, p. 305. Even Hamilton spoke of national power 
resting on the “Consent of the People.” Also see No. 22, 
p. 140-1; and No. 54, p. 448 

" No. 57, P- $73 

"No. 39, p. 248 

" No. 15, p. gt. Also see ibid., p. 89; No. 16, p. 97. 
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eration which gave The Federalist whatever 
form it possesses. Utilizing this framework, Pub- 
lius (the pseudonym used by all three), with a 
keen sense of history, discusses the defects of 
previous confederations from the Amphictyonic 
Council to the Diet of the German Confedera 
tion. After this target practice, Publius puts his 
main quarry—the Articles of Confederation 
under his constitutional sights and quickly fires 
his heavy charges. When the smoke clears, the 
plea is made in great detail that “a free people 
ought to delegate to any government it trusts all 
the necessary power.”’** 

In its philosophy, the book presents a dualism 
that is characteristically American: nationalistic 
and world-minded, idealistic and tough-minded, 
pragmatic and moralistic, it is above all deeply 
conservative in tone and in feeling. 

National pride and the world view emerge in 
the opening paragraph of the very first Feder 
alist. Hamilton remarks that it seems to have 
been reserved for America to decide if men can 
really establish “good government from reflection 
and choice or whether they are forever destined 
to depend for their political constitutions on 
accident and force.”"** Yet, at other times The 
Federalist is rather curtly patriotic. “But we need 
not resort to foreign experience on this subject 
[elections for the House of Representatives]. Our 
own is explicit and decisive.’ 


RUE children of the eighteenth century, the 
‘ue were believers in natural rights, so- 
cial compacts, and Newtonian machines. Like 
good American thinkers of any century, they were 
tough-minded and realistic. On the one hand they 
could proclaim the law of nature (through polit- 
ical institutions) aimed at the “safety and happi- 
ness of society.’""* Then, most narrowly, with 
property in mind, they referred to the “impair 
ing of the obligation of contracts’’ as being “con- 
trary to the first principles of the social compact. 

. "17 (Rousseau would have marvelled at such 
concrete application of his favorite belief!) 

Madison’s No. 10, perhaps the most famous 
paper of all, illustrates this theme best. Madison, 
after revealing the important, though not all 
inclusive, economic divisions affecting political 
society, took a long Machiavellian look at things- 

"No. 28, p. 145- 

* No. 1, p. §- 

* No. 57, p- 375. Also see No. 14, p. 85. 

* No. 4%, p. 287. 

"No. 44, P. 291. 
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as-they-are and decided “that the causes of faction 
cannot be removed, and that relief is only to be 
sought in the means of controlling its effects.'* 
Unlike the Marxists who used a similar interpre- 
tation to advocate a rigid class warfare pattern 
as a prelude to a doctrinaire society, Madison 
wanted to keep liberty along with diversity of 
property and opinion.'® To insure these ends, he 
advocated his check-and-balance system which 
embraced legislative regulation of these “inter- 
ests,”"*° a representative government of a “chosen 
body of citizens,”*' and an “extensive” republic 
to checkmate “factions.”** For “power being al- 
most always the rival of power’’** implied a 
harnessing concept by which the reins could be 
usefully controlled by government. 

In spite of some rather obvious differences in 
the problems facing “big’’ America, The Feder- 
alist of “little” America offered some practical 
advice that can be fruitfully followed today. 
Amendment 22, for example, would not have 
been passed if Article 69’s admonition had been 
heeded: the President should be eligible for re- 
election as often as the people “shall think him 
worthy of their confidence.”** 

Jay, an infrequent contributor, in Federalist 
No. 64 used arguments easily applicable by op- 


ponents of the Bricker Amendment. Only under 
federal leadership, he warned, will treaties always 
be expounded in one sense and executed in the 
same manner... .’’?° 


Today's undemocratic minorities endanger 
liberty by methods which the Federalist warned 
can be “abuses of liberty.”** Again, a caution 
applies: “A power over a man’s subsistence 
amounts to a power over his will.”’*’ 


* No. 10, p. 57. 

” See S. K. Padover, The Complete Madison (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953, p. 14-15) for some interesting 
comments on this subject. 

* No. 10, p. 56 

* No. 10, Pp. 59 

” No. 10, p. 61. 

* No. 15, Pp. 9§- 

* No. 69, p. 446 

* No. 64, p. 421 

* No. 63, p. 418 

* No. 79, Pp. 512 


Madison warned of the dangers of legislative 
usurpations.** It has taken the unfortunate ex- 
cesses of recent Congressional investigative com- 
mittees to impress upon the country the dangers 
to aur tri-partite system from legislative interfer- 
ence with executive prerogative. 


INALLY, there is even a world message here. 

If in that far-away era man should become 
ready for world government, The Federalist, 
which repeatedly warns against the “chimerical 
pursuit of a perfect plan,” will provide steady 
guideposts along the federal road to “ethical, 
ordered, liberty.” 

As the book that closes the era of the American 
Revolution, The Federalist reflects the deep- 
seated conservatism of American political 
thought which, unlike that motivating the 
French Revolution, stemmed from a non-doctri 
naire and unhurried people. Written from this 
realistic background, the amazing predictions by 
the three writers of the actual behavior of the 
American constitutional system become less a 
matter of prophecy and wish than a matter of 
deep political perception and intuitive knowl- 
edge. Thus, to this day, The Federalist remains 
a powerful analysis and interpretation of the 
Constitution and its fundamental principles. It 
also ranks high as an original authority on fed- 
eration and confederation, and on the theory of 
representative government. For good measure, it 
also occupies an important niche in the history 
of political philosophy. 

Considered as a document of American history, 
The Federalist not only illumines the past but 
it also casts light on the political roads we may 
travel in the future. Even Jefferson, whose own 
political philosophy was of a sunnier disposition 
than the trio of authors (especially as it related 
to the role of the common man), admitted to 
Madison that The Federalist was “the best com- 
mentary on the principles of government which 
ever was written.’’?9 


*No. 48, p. 322-3 
*Quoted in R. Hofstadter, The American Political 
Tradition. New York: Knopf, 1948. p. 29 





“Every great and commanding moment in the annals of the world 
is the triumph of some enthusiasm.”—Emerson, “Man the Reformer” 








Teaching American History 


Lola Best Covey 





ODAY, the teaching of American history 

in high school is prescribed by law or by 

regulation in 46 states, and it is in the 
curriculum of all 48. It would seem that the 
course is here to stay. Yet its status appears as 
uneasy today as it was in 1880, when President 
Eliot of Harvard advised Edward Channing that 
there was little prospect for a career in American 
history. 

The overwhelming endorsement of American 
history as a subject which must be taught does 
not extend to endorsement of course content or 
outcomes of the teaching. Though all states 
comply with statutory requirements and set up 
courses called American history, the course itself 
in many schools has become a catch-all for non- 
articulated offerings such as Driver Education, 
for experience units which have no relation to 
historical continuity, and for core programs based 
on personal problems, Professional anxiety re- 
garding the status of the American history course 
was expressed by Richard E. Gross in the April, 
1953, issue of Social Education, in which he 
wrote: “A growing number [of teachers] . . 
realize that if they are not more successful in this 
endeavor, direction of the program will fall into 
other hands.” In a symposium of history teachers 
held at Stillwater, Oklahoma, in December, 1950, 
Joseph L, Blau of Columbia University earnestly 
urged keeping the courses of general education 
out of the hands of schools of education. 

There is cause for professional anxiety. The 
lack of factual knowledge of American history on 
the part of high school graduates had already 





For five years the author, who is director of instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Bristow, Oklahoma, has 
carried on the experiment described in this article. 
During these years, Dr. Covey and Mrs. Mildred M. 
Nichols of the high school English department have 
refined the concepts of democracy that form the basis 
of the courses in American history and American 
literature, and have developed instructional units for 
both courses with suggested readings and teaching 
aids. 








occasioned national concern when the New York 
Times in 1943 confirmed the fears of its readers. 
With appropriate headlines the Times reported 
objective data exposing nation-wide ignorance of 
American history. In 1943, the Committee of 
American History of the American Historical 
Association, of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and of the National Council for the 
Social Studies administered on a national scale 
its objective test on Understanding of United 
States History; and in 1944 the Committee came 
up with the hard fact that “Americans [with 
high school education] do not know their own 
history.” 

In 1950, the National Council for the Social 
Studies made a nation-wide survey in an eflort 
to discover what Americans meant by the term 
“democracy.” One of the test items concerned 
the American Bill of Rights. The Council re- 
ported that 31 percent of all adult Americans 
interviewed said they had never heard of the 
Bill of Rights, 35 percent said that they had 
heard of it but could not identify it, and an addi- 
tional 12 percent gave incorrect versions of what 
it is—a total of 78 percent ignorance on the item. 
The Council’s summary statement on its entire 
survey was that “a lack of interest in peripheral 
problems parallels a low level of information.” 

The United States Office of Education took 
a somewhat different approach to the problem. 
Instead of asking how much, or how many the 
Office of Education asked, “How is the course 
presented?” The research showed that about 25 
percent of the nation’s schools use a chronologi- 
cal approach, 13 percent a topical approach, and 
62 percent a combined chronological and topical 
approach. Of these schools about 7 percent 
integrate the American history course in some 
kind of core curriculum. 

These findings parallel results of similar in 
vestigations, notably that of Gross in 1951; how 
ever, neither the Office of Education nor Gross 
nor other researchers attempted to explain the 
discrepancy between the enthusiasm for the 
teaching of American history and the inadequate 
level of pupil achievement. Gross took up the 











riddle again in the April, 1952, issue of Social 
Education, in his article, “What's Wrong with 
American History?” 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
investigated the problem from the point of view 
of “What is taught in American history courses?” 
Dorothy Merideth’s research on this question is 
published in the seventeenth Yearbook of the 
Council.’ Before 1815, there were two phases of 
American history content: military and political. 
By 1850, colonial history continued to have major 
emphasis on military history, but the course 
content continued to be the history of successive 
administration. To improve the course, the 
American Historical Association in 1899 ap- 
pointed the Committee of Seven to work at the 
high school level, and in 1909 appointed the 
Committee of Eight to work at the elementary 
level. These committees sponsored outlines of 
data around central themes—a method first used 
in New England. These topical outlines included 
social and economic developments, as well as 
political. By 1941, when Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, made its survey of what our schools are 
teaching, the content of the American history 
course throughout our nation had shifted to 
topical integrations. A curricular defect de- 
veloped. Comparison of American history texts 
for elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
shows that a great majority of the topics pre- 
sented at the three levels are the same. 

The Committee on American History empha- 
sized the problem of repetition in content when 
it prepared its 1944 report.? “The blunt truth of 
the matter is,” the Committee wrote, “that 
courses in American history are often outright 
duplications of one another.” Duplication in con- 
tent appeared to the Committee to be the major 
factor in low pupil achievement in the course. 
To prevent this overlapping, the Committee pro- 
posed a revolutionary organization—the colonial 
period to be given major emphasis in the ele- 
mentary grades, the early national period in 
junior high school, and the period from 1876 in 
senior high school. 

The Committee's self-styled “clear and work- 


*Dorothy Meredith, “Changing Content of American 
History Courses.” The Study and Teaching of American 
History. Seventeenth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1946, p. 35-57. 

*Committee on American History in Schools and .Col- 
leges of the American Historical Association and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Edgar B. Wesley, 
director. American History in Schools and Colleges. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. 
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able” plan did not appear so clear and workable 
to others in the profession. One critic wrote: The 
Committee “met the issue of an overwhelming 
burden of content in the high school course by a 
neat recommendation that appeared to call for 
the virtual amputation of the colonial period. . . . 
If this is the best we can do, by the year 3,000 we 
shall have lopped off everything prior to the year 
2,000. In a sense, amputation is a creative ap- 
proach, for by cutting off the tail and lengthening 
the nose, we create something decidedly new and 
original! But it is not history, for the essence of 
history is to be found in its continuity. Indeed, 
the principle of amputation can lead only to the 
rejection of history as such and an acceptance of 
the contemporary problems course as the only 
logical substitute.’”* 

Writing in the March, 1951, issue of Social 
Education, another critic, Floyd B. Bolton, sum- 
marized dissatisfaction with the Committee's pro- 
posal to divide the total content of American 
history in a three-way split between elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools: “The proposal 
to assign to the grade schools the major re- 
sponsibility for a period in our country would be 
questionable,” he commented. “Many of the 
fundamental concepts of the American system 
have their origin in our early history.” 

Current studies of what to do about the Ameri 
can history course continue to reflect national 
professional uncertainty. The condition of the 
course seems to be like that of the recruit being 
examined by two doctors at the draft board in- 
duction center. About the recruit, one doctor said 
to the other: “But, on the other hand, he’s 
not in shape to be a civilian either.” 


ANOTHER APPROACH 


Five years ago the teachers in the high school 
at Bristow, Oklahoma, began to experiment with 
what we hoped would be a more meaningful way 
to teach American history. We set aside the pro- 
posal of the Committee on American History, 
and returned the colonial period to the high 
school course in both history and literature. We 
set aside social studies community and personal 
units in these two required courses in favor of 
national chronological history. And we set aside 
secondary research to gain insight from American 
history itself—in this respect in agreement with 
the Committee on American History, for the 


*Lewis Paul Todd, “Opportunities for American His 
tory.” The Study and Teaching of American History 
op. cit., p. 11-12. 
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Committee wrote: “Everything that men have 
said and done is raw material for history, but 
history is more than a pile of this raw material, 
just as a book is more than a heap of type. This 
pile of raw material must be given form through 
deductive analysis.” 

The form we have deduced is in harmony with 
the national shift from administration and mili- 
tary history to political, social, and economic 
history: and it is in harmony with the national 
shift from cumulative data to topical integration. 
A recent issue of the Reader's Digest tells of two 
Hollywood children of oft-divorced parents who 
got into an argument. As it became more heated, 
one child said, “My father can lick your father.” 
“Are you kidding?” cried the other. “Your father 
is my father.” So, too, our course is a legitimate 
offspring of the research on American history 
teaching which we have just reviewed. 

Bristow High School presents American history 
and literature in separate departments through 
integrated based on concepts of 
American democracy as they emerged chrono- 
logically. Steps in the deductive analysis by which 
we arrived at the concepts we are currently using 
may be traced briefly. 


instruction 


When it was decided to parallel curriculum 
offerings in American history and literature, it 
seemed that our problem was to find a common 
denominator of historical action and literary re- 
flection of that action. We started with a con- 
sideration of the offerings in the two fields. 
There is a multiplicity of duplicate studies in 
American history and literature. These dupli- 
cate studies are of varying types, but in every case 
they are based on actual events. It seemed, then, 
that events must provide the meeting ground for 
history and literature. 

Almost without exception, literature texts are 
anthologies. Sometimes anthologies have a topical 
integration, sometimes they are integrated 
through schools of writers without benefit of 
chronology, and sometimes they seem compiled 
primarily according to what editors like. Texts on 
American history seemed at first equally dis- 
couraging. Singularly alike in pattern, even 
though chapter titles differ, the texts present 
American history by chronological periods. 
Since we, too, wanted a chronological treatment, 
the likenesses of the chronological divisions began 
to seem a fortunate circumstance. 

A likely approach opened when we undertook 
to discover why one period ended and another 
began. What were the turning points of eras? 
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What events were chosen by authors in their 
treatment of the various eras? Why were these 
events chosen? There is noteworthy agreement of 
authors on their selection of significant events 
within a given period, and almost equal unanim- 
ity among historians concerning developments 
that closed one period and began another. 

We now found it possible to list some fifteen 
major developments in our nation’s history, and 
to allocate them chronologically with outstanding 
or central events representative of the period in 
which the development occurred. This list of 
events became our core of unit planning. We set 
it aside when, in an effort to find what pro- 
duced the events, we returned to the source ma- 
terials which are the same for both fields. We 
read Bradford, Winthrop, Williams, Mather, and 
Wigglesworth, among others; Franklin, Paine, 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, among 
others; Madison, Marshall, Sparks, Parkman, 
Webster, Lincoln, Hand, among others. We 
found that colleges texts in American literature 
are written by historians—Morison, Perry, Par- 
rington, Curti, Spiller, among others. It became 
obvious that literature is not a reflection of the 
action of history; that literature presages history; 
that what men think and write for others to read 
makes history; that the central point of a period 
is not an event, but a point of view—a choice of 
values which germinates action. Around these 
values, we reconstructed chronological periods 
into syntheses, or emergents, of events and places 
and people within a chronological span. 

The difference is a difference in perspective. 
The larger view once glimpsed, the focal point 
was clear in all the source materials. Here, for 
instance, was William Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation. His was not a record of a 
voyage or of a colony or of a people or of a time, 
though it included all of these. Bradford wrote of 
a point of view, or choice of allegiance, and re- 
sultant way of life. Here, for instance, was Roger 
Williams’ The Bloody Tenet of Persecution. His 
was not an account of Puritan persecutions. 
Though he recorded these with graphic detail, 
they were subordinate to a point of view, or a 
choice of allegiance, and a consequent way of 
life. We could no longer consider events as pivots 
for periods; both history and literature now 
seemed satellites of men’s choices of allegiance or 
concepts of what life is or should be. The cumu- 
lative succession of such choices is the growth 
chart of American democracy. 

We came finally to the point where it was 
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necessary to test our concepts to know if they are 
valid. We are not historians, but teachers; and 
our approach of necessity had been a teaching 
approach, As teachers, we knew that validity can 
be tested in terms of objectives. It had seemed 
that our primary objectives were clear cut; first, 
to lead young people through those experiences 
of their predecessors in the new world ‘which 
produced what Max Savelle of Washington State 
University calls “a new society, or group of 
societies, with a way of life that was its own... 
symbolized by them in the word ‘liberty’; and 
our second objective had seemed equally manda- 
tory—by interpreting liberty and its institutions, 
to make a contribution toward preserving that 
way of life, a goal expressed by Harold Fisher of 
Stanford University who wrote in 1950 “The basic 
issue before American education in the second 
half of the twentieth century is how to preserve 
the freedoms to which this nation was dedicated.” 
These objectives still seem valid, but we could 
find no practical way to test them in our immedi- 
ate situation. 

The objective which we could test, and which 
we adopted, became also our method for choice 
of concepts. Other teachers who might adopt this 
approach and who might want to make their 
own list of concepts will find in the objective and 
in the method of selection the versatility neces- 
sary for wide application of this teaching ap- 
proach. It is the method which John Herman 
Randall and George Haines presented in their 
chapter, “Controlling Assumptions in the Prac- 
tice of American Historians,” in the 1946 Re- 
port of the Committee on Historiography of the 
Social Science Research Council, edited by 
Charles A. Beard. “Our emphasis,” wrote Randall 
and Haines, “will be determined by what we 
find going on in the present. But what we find 
there is not yet fully worked out. Rather, the 
present suggests what will eventuate in times to 
come. Thus we understand what is basic in his- 
tory in terms of what we call some ‘dynamic ele 
ment’ in the present, some ‘present tendency’ 
directed toward the future. The present is full 
of such tendencies: it suggests many different 
possible futures, according as different tend- 
enciés now at work prove controlling. The 
historian selects one of these possible futures . . . 
and uses it as a principle by which to select what 
is basic among the multitude of facts at his 
disposal. .. . The historian’s choice of a principle 
of selection necessarily involves a certain choice of 
allegiance, an act of faith in one kind of future 





rather than another.” Finally, Randall and 
Haines say, “History is the record of human deci- 
sion as well as the record of human experience. 
Men have always had to choose, and choose at 
their peril, between alternative lines of action.”’* 

We were now able to state with confidence our 
primary objective: to present the record of Ameri- 
can experience in terms of choices of allegiance, 
or principles, which act as dynamic controls in 
the present. In the daily experiences of our na- 
tion, with which the search for concepts by this 
method must start, voiced by all media of com- 
munication, there is a constant recurrence of acts 
of faith in one kind of future rather than 
another, a constant reiteration of choices of 
action which rededicate America to concepts of 
democracy. Every reaffirmation of an act of faith 
or choice of allegiance in one kind of future 
rather than another, in any area of the United 
States, may be used immediately as a test of the 
validity of the choice of concepts. 

The more the on-going events of the present 
are examined by the criteria of their predicted 
outcomes, the more obvious becomes the fact that 
Americans are constantly rechoosing certain basic 
allegiances as acts of faith in one kind of future 
rather than another, These basic allegiances, re- 
iterated and recommitted by succeeding genera- 
tions in the crises of choice between alternative 
lines of action, are basic concepts of American 
democracy. It becomes equally obvious that these 
basic concepts are the outcomes of other con 
trolling and dynamic events in other “presents” 
of the past: that they are emergents, not deter 
minants, that appeared in chronological order 
out of the matrices of their “presents”; and that 
these emergents, pushed forward by the evolution 
of events, in turn produced and determined 
events. 


Basic CONCEPTS AND DEMOCRACY 


Among the reiterated choices of the past which 
operate as dynamic controls in the present and 
which are directed toward one kind of future 
rather than another are: acceptance of the will 
of the majority; state responsibility for education 
for all children; the separation of church and 
state governments; civil liberties for all persons; 
a government that derives its just powers from 


*Social Science Research Council, Theory and Practice 
in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on His 
toriography. New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1946, pp. 20-21. 
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the consent of the governed; the Constitution of 
the United States as the supreme law of the land; 
unity without conformity; the sovereignty of the 
individual; manifest destiny; the belief that man 
is endowed with certain unalienable rights 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, These are concepts of a free people. 

These are the concepts upon which our ap- 
proach is built. We utilize the period of time in 
which the concept appeared to give to the con- 
cept its historical setting, and we utilize the 
events which brought forth the concept to give 
reason for its emergence. The units proceed at 
the pace of national events, with opportunity to 
show how events begot concepts and with op- 
portunity to trace subsequent parallel develop- 
ment of the concepts with other emergent con- 
cepts in later periods, all in proper chronological 
perspective. 


O ILLUSTRATE in briefest outline how 
pant epts of democracy becomes the bases of 
instruction, let us take the one which is closest 
to our own profession: State responsibility for 
education for all children. It is not the purpose 
of the unit to trace the development of free 
public education. Later units give opportunity 
for the total development of this concept. That 
the concept of state responsibility to all children 
for education emerged in a wilderness colony 
intent on preserving its theocracy as well as dis- 
charging its obligation to individuals, lies within 
the scope of this unit interval and action; that 
this colony and its government were the funnel 
through which a widening democratic concept 


was channeled, is an understanding for later 
units. This unit has the topical integration and 
chronological division used in basic texts and in 
related reading materials: ““The Colonia! Period, 
1607-1733." In order to give our pupils facile 
keys to textbook indices of period, the unit sets 
up in its tabular captions a thumbnail sketch 
of the anecdotal background of the period: the 
establishment of empires in the western hemi- 
sphere, the Indian cultures found there, political 
instability in England, the founding and settle- 
ment of the 13 colonies, the Puritan theocracy, 
and Puritan leadership in assuming state re- 
sponsibility for education. The unit builds 
toward an évent which is representative of the 
concept—Massachusetts’ school law of 1647, the 
Old Deluder Act. The unit objectives, like the 
unit problems, are generalizations which are 
broken down into specifics by pupil study and 
class sifting of data. The several objectives are 
kaleidoscoped towards the final emphasis: to un- 
derstand the Puritan’s belief that the state is 
responsible through education for the personal 
and civic competence of its citizens, and to estab- 
lish state responsibility for education for all chil 
dren as an essential principle of democracy. 

As we move in our study from unit to unit, 
the outcome we hope for is the establishment of 
the concepts as personal principles of self-govern- 
ment in the minds and hearts of our pupils—not 
as precepts handed down from teacher to pupils, 
but as pupils’ personal victories in contested 
choices of action re-identified, re-championed, 
and re-earned in self-identification with America’s 
past. 





SIDELIGHTS 


“Historical writing was extensively cultivated 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
chroniclers and biographers, but little of their 
work was accessible to the general reader be- 
cause of the lack of public libraries. The very 
early writers were chiefly interested in domestic 
happenings, although some ventured into the 
realm of philosophic speculation. Lodowick 
Lloyd, poet in the court of Queen Elizabeth, sub- 
scribed to a philosophical interpretation of his- 
tory which may help to explain why the early 
English writers on America did not waste energy 
in checking accuracy of detail: 

“*Here, as from a Turret of Speculation, you 
may look down upon the Vulgar, and every where 


behold how near of kin is Misery to Mortality; 
and raising afterwards your Contemplation 
higher you may looke up on those who have 
been the Potentates and Princes of the Earth, and 
observe how empty is the Title of Greatness, and 
how vain in the Grave is the Prerogative of 
Kings; insomuch that if the Dusts of Alexander 
the Great, and of Bucephalus his Horse, were 
committed both unto one Urn, I do believe that 
Aristotle himself could not distinguish betwixt 
them, cither by his Philosophy, or his Flattery.’ ’ 
(Taken from American Beginnings: Highlights 
and Sidelights of the Birth of the New World. 
By Jarvis M. Morse. Washington D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952, pp. 182-183.) 











World Map Study in the Community 


Frances M. Hauser 








O CULMINATE a unit on maps and 

globes, seventh grade students applied their 

knowledge of space and distance concepts 
in a brief study about their home town, Phoenix, 
Arizona. The content of the unit dealt with the 
origin and uses of latitude and longitude, differ- 
ent types of maps, map and globe reading, and 
map distortion. The goal of the unit, “The Place 
of Phoenix in the World,” was the acquisition of 
skill in: (1) Estimating distances, imagining dis- 
tances, seeing distance relationships; (2) Compar- 
ing places of similar latitude; (3) Using map and 
globe symbolism; (4) Gathering information from 
maps and globes, and drawing generalizations 
from this information; (5) Relating knowledge of 
maps and globes to varied human activities. 

We organized five committees to carry out the 
project. Each of the committees prepared either 
a class report on its assignment or a bulletin 
board display of its findings. 

The “Just-Want-The-Facts” committee studied 
several kinds of maps of the United States, the 
Western Hemisphere, and the world—climatic, 
physical, political, historic, and economic. Using 
the information found on these maps, the com- 
mittee prepared a large chart of facts about 
metropolitan Phoenix. 

The chart, which was placed on the bulletin 
board, included the following data: 

Phoenix, with less than ten inches of rainfall a year, 
has a desert-like climate. 

Phoenix has mild winter temperatures and very hot 
summer tem peratures. 

Phoenix is located in the Grand Basin, an arid region 
which stretches across much of southwestern United States. 

Phoenix has an elevation of about 1,000 feet, but is in 
a valley, for the surrounding areas are much higher. 

Phoenix is the capital of the nation’s youngest state. 

Phoenix is located in the area ceded by Mexico to the 
United States in 1848, and is just north of the area in 
cluded in the Gadsden Purchase of 1853. 

Phoenix is an important railroad and airplane center. 

Phoenix produces great quantities of fruit and vege- 








The author, who teaches in the Monte Vista Ele- 
mentary School in Phoenix, Arizona, here describes a 
map-study project she carried on with her seventh 
grade class. 











tables by means of irrigated farming. 
Phoenix is served by several reclamation dam projects 
along the Salt River. 


The “35° 5’ Parallel” committee also studied 
different kinds of maps, and from the study made 
a bulletin board list of facts about places in 
other parts of the world located on the vame 
latitude as Phoenix. The students then drew 
comparisons from the facts presented by the two 
committees, noting the likenesses and the differ- 
ences of places of similar latitude. 

The “Cartographers” committee enlarged to 
the uniform size of 24 inches by 36 inches maps 
of Arizona, the United States, the Western 
hemisphere, and the world. The committee put 
an easily visible scale of miles on each map and 
gave a report in which it explained relative dis- 
tances on maps of different size areas. 

The “Travel-Aid” committee computed ap- 
proximate distances from Phoenix to five cities in 
other parts of the World. The students chose 
New York, Istanbul, Moscow, Rio de Janiero, and 
Caracas. Using only the scale of miles on maps 
and globes, the committee members computed 
distances on Great Circle air routes, land routes, 
and water routes between Phoenix and each of 
these cities. They figured out the approximate 
time necessary for each trip, taking into con- 
sideration the International Date Line and the 
time zones. They placed these on a large chart 
on the bulletin board. 

The “Valley-of-the-Sun Products” committee 
got in touch with the large packing houses and 
gift centers of the Phoenix area and learned 
where Phoenix products were sold. The members 
then made and posted on the bulletin board a 
36 inch by 64 inch map of Maricopa County (the 
county in which Phoenix is located—a year-round 
exporting center for fruits, vegetables, cotton, 
beef, and cactus novelties), On this map they 
showed the location of production of the Phoenix 
products, At each point of production they 
pinned a tag that listed the important shipping 
points for the particular product. 

The class became so enthusiastic over this 


large county map that the members decided to 
(Continued on page 72) 








Ten Years with the 
Core Curriculum: II 


Irene S. Taub 





N 1947 Farragut Junior High School in 
New York City entered a second period of 
its experiments with a core curriculum.’ 

This second period consisted of two phases. The 
first phase was brought about by the interest of 
the Junior High School Division in the develop- 
ment of a new social studies curriculum for pu 
pils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years. Be- 
cause we at Farragut had already developed and 
tried out in actual practice a curriculum and 
procedures particularly applicable to the social 
studies, we had a nucleus of experienced teach- 
ers to assist the Division in its planning. As a 
result, we were given an additional allotment 
for the purchase of textbooks. 

The specimen unit problems we had worked 
out served as guide for other schools. As the 
value had been demonstrated, social studies was 
extended throughout the ninth year. Teachers 
from the school were drafted for service on the 
Central Curriculum Committee which was en- 
gaged in developing the new course of study. 

During this period, many teachers and super- 
visors throughout the city had become increas 
ingly interested in the core curriculum. Many 
junior high schools were experimenting, also. 
Representatives from the senior high schools 
visited us with a view toward adapting the pro 
gram for their slower learners in the ninth year. 
The Office of Education at Washington sent rep 
resentatives to study our plans and procedures. 
The Curriculum Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, invited us to assume leadership with 
plans for meetings and issuing publications. 





In this article the author concludes her discussion 
of a ten-year experiment with the core curriculum at 
Farragut Junior High School in New York City, where 
for twelve years she served as principal. She is now 
principal of Wade Junior High School and is active 
in curriculum revision in the Junior High School Di 
vision of New York City. 








The second phase of our work came about 
through the interest of The Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School of Experimentation in our core pro- 
gram. ‘The proposed a cooperative venture involv- 
ing the evaluation and improvement of our pro 
gram through: (1) the best ways of helping pupils 
understand scientific and technological develop- 
ments; (2) the most effective ways of introducing 
democratic procedures; (3) the most desirable 
ways of dealing with problems of inter-group as 
well as person-to-person relations. 

After a period of discussion and exploration 
between the faculty and the institute members 
involved, it was agreed to tocus activities on the 
eighth grade because the pupils in that grade 
usually presented the most acute problems of 
early adolescence. The specific task undertaken 
would be to relate current social and technologi- 
cal developments to some of the major problems 
of American living which faced pupils. The 
approach was through an examination of pupil 
needs and interests. Trips, interviews, movies, 
reading, experimentation were to be important 
means used for learning. All areas were to con- 
tribute to the problem, but the principal content 
would be from the social studies and science. 

While this eighth year experiment was being 
developed, the Institute conducted a_ teacher 
training program of study, discussion and plan- 
ning of the problems previously indicated—“im 
proving our program through introduction of 
effective democratic procedures and through 
more desirable ways of dealing with inter-group 
problems and person-to-person relations.” In 
this way our original program was strengthened 
by new insights, new procedures, and the assist 
ance of members of the Institute. 

Teachers and supervisors were invited to at 
tend nation-wide conferences of the Institute 
and to contribute to these meetings from their 
own experience. The Institute arranged for spe 
cial trips for pupils and secured the cooperation 


* The earlier experiments were described in the January 
issue of Social Education. 
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of various sources for furnishing materials. A 
free University course in the Air Age which in- 
cluded a series of flights was made available for 
teachers. 

When the connection with the Institute was 
terminated in 1950, and when the new social 
studies curriculum was issued in 1952 we were 
still modifying and developing our core curricu- 
lum. But by that time there was widespread inter- 
est throughout the city and the nation. Many 
schools officially or otherwise were trying out 
core programs in one form or another. Finally, 
in 1952, our school with other junior high 
schools, elementary schools, and senior high 
schools became a part of a city-wide experiment. 
This experiment differs from the earlier one not 
only in the number of schools involved, but in 
the evaluation program supervised by the Bureau 
of Reference and Research, the assignment of 
core coordinators, and in the wide attention 
given to the program. 


Wuar Dip THE TEACHERS THINK? 


It is always difficult to appraise teacher opinion 
and reaction accurately. Working closely with 
teachers in our program gave certain clues. As 
there was genuine cooperation in our common 
enterprises, as these were recognized as con- 
cerning the interests of all, and as responsibility 
for outcomes was similarly accepted and shared, 
it was reasonable to feel that teachers had good 
professional morale. On the other hand, while 
morale appeared high, the staff might have been 
expending more time and effort than seemed 
reasonable or fair. Yet it is true that some teach 
ers found great satisfaction in their work despite 
its strain. Their example proved a stimulating 
influence on their colleagues. 

During the Horace Mann-Lincoln School Ex- 
periment, a study of teacher opinion was made 
through questionnaires supple 
mented by interviews by the college staff. There 
were eighty questions in the first part which was 
concerned with “ways of working.’ Some of the 
teachers’ significant answers showing decisive fa- 
vorable majorities were as follows: they are 
interested in each other's work; they receive ade 
quate recognition for their work; they receive 
sufficient assistance by supervisors and principal 
when needed; they enjoyed teaching; the school 
curriculum should be studied with a view to 
revising it; they are given adequate opportunity 
to help in making decisions about what happens 
in the school; they are praised when they have 
done a good job; they are willing to put time 


anonymous 


and energy into revising the school curriculum; 
they are encouraged and given opportunity to 
try out their own ideas; they find it easy to ex- 
press their ideas to the principal; being a teacher 
gives opportunity for significant contributions to 
$0 1ety. 

There appear some inconsistencies with these 
favorable comments in the adverse answers which 
teachers made: too much time is spent in meet 
ings of faculty groups and conferences; teaching 
requires more nervous energy than should be 
necessary; teaching is physically tiring; they 
wish they knew more about the work of other 
teachers in the school; they are not given ade- 
quate opportunity to help in policy making for 
the city school system; they wish they had trained 
for and practiced a different profession; there 
is a great deal of talent among teachers which is - 
never discovered. These opinions were revealing 
to the principal who tried to clarify or alleviate 
some of these negative reactions. 

Among the helpful changes in the new pro- 
gram the teachers menticned the following in 
their interviews: new ideas brought in by the 
principal; changed curriculum; adaptation of 
course of study to fit the needs of students; im 
proved understanding of philosophy of newer 
educational practices; relaxation from prescribed 
course of study makes for better teaching though 
it is more difficult; enjoyment of system used in 
school—democratic, not too formal, of wide scope 
and interest; helpful grade advisers and princi- 
pal; closer contacts with children; fewer classes 
to be met; double periods with some classes. 


Feng the continuing important barriers 
to working, the interviews with college 
staff members revealed the following: too much 
visitation and observation; too much expected of 
teachers; too much clerical work; unsatisfactory 
classroom furniture; inadequate materials and 
equipment; large registers. Many of these barriers 
could not be removed. 

There was strong agreement by the staff on 
faculty meetings and committees for the solution 
of curriculum needs, The teachers agreed that 
problems of vital importance to curriculum im 
provement had been the subject of faculty meet 
ings, and that these contributed to the unity 
of the group. However, they preferred individual 
conferences and meetings with the principal. 
Committee meetings if held during school hours 
were favorably regarded as they were found con- 
ducive toward real action programs, gave freedom 
to participate, and provided opportunities for 
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teacher rather than principal leadership. 

The most favorable evidence of teacher reac- 
tions was expressed in their educational views. 
In the statements which follow, there is good 
understanding of a sound educational program. 
Teachers’ knowledge of particular pupils is the 
best basis for providing continuity in the experi- 
ences of these pupils. The best learning occurs 
when youngsters have first-hand experiences from 
which to generalize, reinforced by learning from 
the experiences of others; books, films, art forms, 
and so forth. Instruction in subjects such as 
arithmetic must follow a logical plan so that 
facts and processes are taught in the proper order. 
Continuity of learning is best provided through 
planning experiences which studies of many 
children have indicated are best suited to a 
given age level. The school should assume re- 
sponsibility for developing the powers of every 
youngster. 

The individual answers were given in confi- 
dence to the college staff interviewer. In general, 
they bore out the principal's feeling about his 
staff and their problems, It is certainly clear that 
this was an alert, professionally-minded group 
of teachers who were engaged in a significant 
program of experimentation, That they were 
aware of and able to express themselves articu- 
lately on their needs and difficulties is evidence 
of their sound and practical point of view. These 
opinions guided the principal in enlisting the 
greater participation of the school staff in the 
formulation of school policies. 


WHAT WEAKNESSES Dip WE FINp? 


Although our experiences with the core cur- 
riculum encouraged us to continue our program, 
we were quite aware of some of its inherent weak- 
nesses. These have been referred to in various 
sections of this report, but lest readers interpret 
these as of minor importance, it may be well to 
bring together these shortcomings at this point. 

We were constantly aware of the “time” pres- 
sure. This was true for all—teachers, pupils, and 
supervisors. There was never enough time to do 
well the things we had planned and which were 
basic to the program. As a result we were under 
a strain which not infrequently resulted in anxie- 
ties, irritations, inconsistencies and dissatisfaction 
with results, For example, there cannot be ready- 
made plans and courses for the selection of unit 
problems. Much preparation of materials, objec- 
tives, content, experiences, pupil experience and 
ability is necessary before the teacher can block 
out a resource unit suited to the specific situation. 


The pupil-teacher planning phase requires many 
days if it is to be done in such a way that genuine 
critical thinking, democratic participation, and 
practice in various skills can take place. Research 
activities also demand time. True the planning 
must set time limits on the various activities and 
on the unit as a whole, but these limits must be 
realistic—geared to the pupils’ maturity, the prob- 
lem, and the materials. Often teachers and pu- 
pils feel pressed to conclude the problem, or the 
various steps within it. As a result the product 
and the process suffer. A great deal of experience 
is needed to make some satisfactory adjustment to 
this time-consuming aspect of the core. 

Closely related to this difficulty, is the prob- 
lem of checking on pupil achievement. ‘This in- 
volves not only a great deal of the teacher's time, 
but very careful planning so that the progress of 
the individual pupil as well as the group will be 
in harmony with the overall plan. Yet because 
of the individual ability of the pupils or the 
group as a whole, it frequently becomes necessary 
to interrupt the activities for practice in required 
skills, repetition of background experiences, or 
clarification of content. This can result in a dis- 
couraging situation. 

It is very easy to overlook providing for the 
learning of materials, skills, content not included 
in the unit problem. This is particularly true 
when the unit selected is of such an interesting 
and absorbing nature that all are enthusiastically 
at work. The tendency, a natural one, is to 
continue with the attractive possibilities offered 
rather than to stop and learn unrelated matters 
required for the grade. Pupils may suffer serious 
set-backs in the future if this requirement is 
overlooked. 


HILE the core program offers many valu- 
able experiences for the slower pupils, 
teachers have generally found greater difficulties 
in working with such groups. A far greater share 
of the pupil-teacher planning must be done by 
the teacher and the decisions to be made by pu- 
pils must be relatively simple. Their ability to 
enjoy the implications of related content areas 
such as would be involved in a science-mathe- 
matics core is limited. Slower pupils profit by 
the direct experimental approach and by func- 
tional learning of skills. However, these ap- 
proaches are more effective in brief life adjust- 
ment problems involving concrete situations. 
These are difficult to select and equally difficult 
to plan. 
Then, too, those skills useful in group activi- 
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ties are harder for slower learners. Time must 
be taken not only to teach these skills, but to 
re-teach them frequently. Independent study 
and research are also more difficult for this 
slower group and require individual attention by 
the teacher. The judgment of pupil leaders, and 
the amount of responsibility they can be given 
are important elements in the success of the core 
program. These qualities are usually not present 
in the degree expected. Until the teacher learns to 
select suitable problems and to be satisfied with 
simple achievements for these learners, a long 
period of frustration for both teacher and pupils 
may result. 

It should be apparent so far that the teacher's 
wisdom and experience are paramount. Further, 
it is obvious that the various weaknesses of the 
program must be met with foresight, training, 
and ingenuity not required of the average good 
teacher. Accordingly when a class is programmed 
with a weak or inexperienced teacher for the 
core, it means that at least two subjects are being 
inadequately undertaken. Unfortunately the new- 
comers have received only the most theoretical 
training in the teacher colleges. 

There are several factors in the teacher train- 
ing program that need to be pointed out. Orien- 
tation to the entire program of the school and to 
the particular features of the core curriculum 
is involved. The equipment of the teacher in sub- 
ject matter background is basic. When the 
teacher feels he is a “specialist” in the particular 
subject in which he is licensed, he sometimes re- 
sents the time and effort needed to acquire com- 
petence in another. Whether this is his attitude 
or not, he frequently feels insecure in teaching 
the second subject. This insecurity is reflected 
not only in his lack of enthusiasm, but also in 
his inability to see the interrelations and impli- 
cations involved in the core. 

There is just no doubt that the requirements 
of the core program increase the demands on 
the ability, time, training, and experience of 
the professional staff. It is an arduous program. 

Its weaknesses and imperfections should be 
realistically viewed and studied in relation to 
the favorable aspects of the program as they work 
out in the individual school. 


CONCLUSION 
Our experiences suggested guides like the fol- 
lowing which we believed would contribute to a 
successful core program: 
“The essential values inherent in each subject 
area must be preserved.” In the social studies, 


for example, the sequence of historical events 
must be made apparent so that relations of 
cause and effect will be understood. The basic 
laws of our land, embodied in the great docu- 
ments of our American heritage need to be care- 
fully studied, analyzed, and applied. In English, 
the aesthetic values in great literature should not 
be overlooked or thrust aside in favor of merely 
popular selections related to the unit problem. 
If understanding of the basic structure of our 
written or spoken language is omitted, a genuine 
loss is sustained in appreciation, In mathematics, 
accuracy and speed in the fundamental opera- 
tions and the development of abstract thinking 
must be taught. Science has the obligation of de- 
veloping suspended judgment and drawing con- 
clusions from known facts. 

“The common body of knowledge and skills 
in the courses of study should be incorporated 
as far as possible within the Core.” To illustrate, 
in the unit, “How did the United States become 
a functioning democracy?” it is essential that 
pupils acquire the content of the Articles of 
Confederation, the Constitution and the Amend- 
ments. In a unit, such as “How can we function 
successfully in our economic world?’’ language 
skills such as outlining the unit, keeping minutes, 
making reports, conducting committee meetings 
with parliamentary procedures need to be taught 
with reference to the content of the unit. A sci- 
ence unit such as “How can the Western Nations 
aid the awakened people of Asia and Africa?” 
requires understanding of the principles and the 
applications of electricity, soil conservation, and 
water power. 

“The unit-problems, the experiences, the cul- 
minations and the conclusions should be within 
the ability and interest range of the pupils.” 
The solution of a unit problem such as “How can 
the Arab-Israeli conflict be resolved?” demands 
finding conclusions beyond the ability of early 
adolescents. The unit, “How can Puerto Rican 
immigrants become part of our local and na- 
tional life?” is a fine one but when the experi- 
ences involve group or individual observations in 
local neighborhoods it can be seen that the re- 
search activities of young adolescents is likely to 
be very limited. 

“The unit problem selected should represent 
a challenge to pupils to explore the knowledge 
and skills of more than one subject.” Literature, 
language, geographical facts, history, the arts, 
science, economics should be drawn on in a unit 
such as “How have our Latin-American neigh- 
bors been influenced by the ideas and ideals of 
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the United States?” This involves bringing others 
in addition to the core teacher into the program 
and presents a very desirable feature. 

“As pupils become increasingly mature, intel- 
lectually and socially, there is a trend toward 
greater interest in specific subject areas.” It is, 
therefore, important that opportunities for indi- 
vidual growth be given within the core for this 
development. Scientific research, the arts, pure 
mathematics, and creative writing illustrate such 
pupil interests. The selection of a unit such as 
“How do our modern cities reflect recent scien- 
tific progress?’ illustrates a wise choice for older 
adolescents. 

“Provision for the evaluation of the acquisition 
of the common body of knowledge, essential 
skills and the basic desirable attitudes and appre- 
ciations should be devised.” This is needed in 
order to give parents, teachers, and pupils the 
security of knowing that they are making prog- 
ress. The measurement of attitudes and apprecia- 
tions though necessarily subjective can be de- 
termined through check lists and similar devices. 

“All the teachers in the school, not only those 
in the core program, should be ready to incorpo- 
rate in their planning as many relationships be 
tween subject areas as possible.’’ For example, 
the relationship between modern design in art 
and geometry, between smallpox vaccination and 
scientific progress, between making metal objects 
in industrial arts and the development of modern 
industrial processes should be utilized in making 
learning more significant. Keeping channels of 
communication open between teachers so that 
there is continuous awareness of the on-going 
school program is important to effect this goal. 

“Areas of subject matter should be related to 
the personal-social needs of pupils and to the 
larger needs of society.” A unit such as “How 
can my family and I buy wisely?” meets pupil 
needs in the selection and purchase of daily 
essentials, and supplies important information 
through science, home economics, mathematics, 
and arts. To be effective, this unit requires that 
the teacher be familiar with the needs, abilities, 
and problems of the class. 

“Those areas of related subject matter should 
be selected which will direct the thinking of 
the pupil and provide him with a sound under 
standing of the nature of the world in which he 
lives.” From the held of social studies and science 
the unit, “How can communication both unite 
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and divide the world?” illustrates this point. Here 
pupil learning is directed to the development of 
communication from primitive civilizations to 
modern times. The simple signs and signals, they 
discover, are superseded by telephones, radio, 
world and national trade, the press, and the 
whole complex fabric of mass media. Such units 
can be varied by stressing relationships to con- 
temporary thought and events, through the areas 
related, and through the methods of study. 

“While certain subject matter areas seem to 
be easier to integrate than others and should of 
course be selected, the interests and abilities ol 
the teachers may often be the determining fac- 
tor.” This frequently leads to school-wide stimu- 
lation and the awareness of new vistas. For 
example, a preblem unit suc h as “How has the 
period of great inventions affected our present- 
day civilization?” involves areas in social studies 
and science. However, a marionette play on the 
subject was written in the English class and 
constructed and produced by the Industrial Arts 
class. ; 

It should be emphasized that our experiences 
depended upon certain administrative arrange- 
ments which facilitated the program. These in 
cluded larger blocks of instructional time; time 
for teacher planning, discussion, and guidance; 
teachers remaining with one group of pupils for 
several years; the services of a teacher coordina- 
tor; well-equipped library and research facilities; 
access to duplicating facilities; programming 
which permits excursion opportunities without 
disrupting other activities; teacher training op- 
portunities through visitation, access to reference 
materials, and supervisory guidance; supplying 
printed forms evolved by staff for planning and 
guidance activities. Many of these practices are 
now in wide use, others of equal importance are 
being developed in many schools. 

This report is ended, but not the story. Wher- 
ever there is a lively school climate, an interest 
in learning, and an understanding of the needs 
of boys and girls there is an opportunity to try 
some phase of the core program. In our own 
school, many of the original teachers in the ex 
periment have gone on to further opportunities 
as supervisors and curriculum leaders where they 
have been able to utilize their experiences. The 
young teachers who have taken their places are 
continuing to try to find ever better ways of 
conducting a core program. 








Lincoln and the Great Man Theory 


Leo J. Yedor 





HE Great Man theory of history—that is, 

outstanding persons rather than events 

make history and create social change—has 
been largely discredited. At present, however, 
its lingering remnants are still found in many 
textbooks and in classroom lectures. 

Nowhere has this theory been misused more 
than in reference to Abraham Lincoln. This is 
not to imply that Lincoln was anything but a 
great president or that he was not an outstand- 
ing humanitarian and thinker. Yet, the essential 
greatness in Lincoln lies not in his impervious- 
ness to error “Great Man” advocates 
would have us believe, but in his ability to rec- 
ognize and correct his mistakes as they periodi- 


as some 


cally occurred. 


SLAVERY AND THE WAR 


In what way did Lincoln change his ideas 
about slavery during the Civil War? In the first 
place, Lincoln was not originally an abolitionist. 
In fact, during his early career he sharply at- 
tacked the abolitionists. He even appeared as 
counselor for a Kentucky slaveholder seeking the 
return of a runaway slave.” 

Lincoln further revealed his feelings in no 
uncertain terms as late as September 12, 1858. 
In his fourth debate with Douglas he said: 

J am not nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about 
in any way the social and political equality of the white 
and black races—that I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of making voters or jurors of Negroes, nor of quali 
fying them hold office nor to intimacy with white 
people; and I will say in addition to this that there is a 
physical difference between the white and_ black 
which I believe forbids the two living together on terms 
of social and political equality. And inasmuch as they 
cannot so live, while they do remain together there must 


to 


races 


be the position of the superior and inferior, and I as 
much as any other man am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to the white race." 


Better that the Negro should emigrate. Ac- 
cordingly, Lincoln had Congress appropriate 
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$600,000 for this purpose, and he commissioned 
a body to investigate colonization prospects in 
Haiti and Cuba. 

This was not the only time Lincoln urged 
foreign colonization as the answer to the Negro 
question. In August, 1862, speaking to-a delega- 
tion of free Negroes in the White House, he said, 
“Your race suffers greatly, many of them, by liv 
ing among us, while our own people suffer from 
your presence.”’* ¥ 

When the Civil War finally broke out Lincoln's 
attitude began to change. He began to abandon 
his earlier conservatism towards the Negro, How 
ever, at the outset of the war he still did not have 
a clearly-formulated anti-slavery policy. 

In his inaugural address he was still concilia 
tory towards the South as evidenced by his remark 
that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly to 
interfere with the institution of slavery where it 
exists. I believe I have no right to do so, and 
I have no inclination to do so.” He also implied 
that he would enforce the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Thus, Lincoln’s policy was essentially Free 
Soil—containing slavery within its existing limits. 
This was not the kind of program the North 
needed to win the war. Its immediate task was 
to build a reliable core of military officers, free 
and arm the slaves, suppress Copperhead anti-war 
and pro-slavery forces in the North and prose 
cute vigorously that all-out war against the South. 

Lincoln did not immediately appreciate these 
needs and wrote to Horace Greeley, editor of the 
New York Tribune, on August 22, 1862: 


* This statement, although substantially correct, should 
not be interpreted to mean that the individual has no 
control over Mr. Yedor's summary of 
Lincoln's views and the policies he followed as a result of 
these views clearly illustrates this point 

* Ralph Korngold. Two Friends of Man 
Brown and Company, 1950. p. 268 

*John J. Nicolay and John Hay, editor, Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln. New York: The Century Company, 
1894. Vol. I, p. 369 

*Carter Godwin Woodson, The Negro in Our History 
Washington, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1924 
Pp. 980. . 

*Henry Steele Commager, Documents of American His 
tory. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. (second edition) 1940, 
Vol. I, Document 202, p. 385, 


the course of events 


Boston: Little 
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I would save the Union. I would save it in the shortest 
way under the Constitution. The sooner the national 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be 
“the Union as it was.” If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they would at the same time de- 
stroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and it is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slaves, I would do it; if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I vould do it; if I could save 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it would help to save the Union, 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it 
would help to save the Union 


This “yes-no” policy was an illogical one. The 
whole Civil War had erupted over the slave 
issue. It was too late—in fact, impossible—to re- 
store the Union as it had been prior to the war. 
Ihe Union could now be restored only with 
slavery either dominant or completely suppressed. 

Lincoln's early conservatism was shown fur 
ther in his cabinet appointments. While exclud- 
ing many prominent abolitionists, he included 
men like Blair, Seward, and Wells—none of 
whom were inclined to fight against slavery. In 
his military appointments 80 of 110 Northern 
brigadier generals were pro-slavery Democrats. 
Especially disastrous to early Northern efforts 
was the appointment of the Democratic General 
Halleck to head the western Union armies. 
Scarcely less harmful to Northern interests was 
the appointment of the Copperhead Democratic 
General George 8. McClellan to head the Eastern 
armies, McClellan even forbade his soldiers to 
sing “John Brown's Body.” In 1864 he ran against 
Lincoln on the Democratic Party ticket. 

Another aspect of Lincoln's war policy not 
above criticism was his attitude towards the 
border slave states—Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Missouri. He feared that if their pro- 
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slavery leaders were not appeased, those states 
would go Confederate. Yet, there was little 
danger that this would happen. At the height of 
the secessionist movement when Fort Sumter 
was fired upon, anti-secessionist sentiment 
among the people of those states kept the states 
from seceding. Hence, all that really remained 
for the North to do was to occupy them and sup- 
press local Copperheadism. 

As the war progressed, however, Lincoln be 
gan to show his great wisdom and leadership. He 
began to show more and more signs of being the 
really great president that he was. As he increas- 
ingly reversed his earlier policies, the beneficial 
effects were felt almost immediately in the North. 

In July, 1861, Lincoln did not discourage the 
Union General Butler’s declaration to the effect 
that slaves were free and could not be returned 
to their former masters.° General John C. Fre- 
mont took similar action a short time later. In 
May, 1862, General Hunter not only freed his 
captive slaves but organized them into a regi 
ment. This meant, of course, additional power 
ful military support for the North. 

The President now moved even more swiftly. 
On June 19, 1862, he signed an act prohibiting 
slavery ip all the territories of the United States. 
One month later he promulgated the first draft 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. By August, 
Negroes were officially accepted as fighters in the 
Union forces. On September 17, General McClel- 
lan was relieved of his command. On September 
22, 1862 (five days after the battle of Antietam), 
Lincoln made his Emancipation Proclamation. 

In explaining this document, Lincoln himself 
overruled the Great Man theory of history. He 
said: “I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 


* Ibid., p. 996. 





WORLD MAP STUDY IN THE COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 65) 


locate on it each home represented in the class. 
Then, since three-fourths of the families repre- 
sented in the class had come from parts of the 
United States other than Phoenix, they decided 
to label each child’s former home and its dis- 
tance from Phoenix. The finished map was a 
revelation to the class. It brought to the children 
in a graphic way the many ties that connect 


Phoenix with other parts of the country and 
other parts of the world. 

As a result of this project, the pupils gained 
skill in reading maps and globes and in applying 
the information they learned to specific situa 
tions. It is not surprising that the pupils who 
worked on the project now consider map study 
a favorite part of the social studies program. 








What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 





OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING AMERICAN HIsTOoRY 

“The first objective concerns itself with the 
development of the belief in students that MAN 
CAN AND SHOULD GOVERN HIMSELF. 
This basic premise of democracy is the very 
foundation American democracy. Students 
should believe that the people are capable of 
governing themselves wisely as a nation if de- 
mocracy is to continue to live. The development 
of American democracy illustrates time and again 
that the people are capable of setting up a worka- 
ble machinery of government and adapting poli 
cies for the common good of the nation. 

“The second objective concerns itself with the 
development of the belief in students that the 
CITIZENS MUST BE WELL INFORMED if 
they are to govern themselves wisely. ‘The ignor- 
ant citizen is actually a menace to democracy, 
and the nonparticipating citizen is still a greater 
menace to democracy. When citizens are badly 
informed or misinformed, they are sure to draw 
unsound and destructive conclusions. Students 
should learn how to attack problems by using 
a systematic method of defining the problem, 
using data in working on the problem, drawing 
independent conclusions, and acting on the con- 
clusions drawn. Democracy needs citizens who are 
able to do independent, critical thinking and 
who will assume the knowledge possessed to im- 
prove our democracy. 


of 


“The third objective concerns itself with the 
development of the belief in students that 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IS MORE 
LIKELY TO REALIZE THE GREATEST 
GOOD FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 
IN THE LONG RUN THAN ANY OTHER 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT. The faults of de- 
mocracy should not blind the citizenry to its 
achievements and possibilities. Students should 
believe that pooled knowledge, wisdom, and ex- 
perience are the best guides to social action. 
Democracy implies the faith that improve- 
ments can be accomplished by peaceful, orderly, 
and democratic methods. The democratic process 
is necessarily slow, but in the end it is the only 
safe guide to action if the liberties of the people 
are to be preserved. 
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“The fourth objective concerns itself with the 
development of the belief in students that THE 
GOVERNMENT IS THE SERVANT OF THE 
CITIZENS in a democracy. Students should be 
lieve that democratic government is a mechanism 
set up by the citizens to provide services for the 
group that individuals cannot provide for them- 
selves. As a servant of the people, government 
does as much or as little as the people demand 
that it do. The powers that it has are given to it 
by the citizens, and through the democratic 
process, these powers may be increased or de- 
creased as the citizens see fit. 

“The fifth objective concerns itself with the 
development in students that ALL OF THE 
CITIZENS SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN THE 
GOVERNING PROCESS, Students should be- 
lieve that a healthy democracy requires the fullest 
participation of the people in the governing 
process. Participation in the governing process in- 
volves holding office, voting, and keeping in- 
formed on current economic, social, and political 
problems. Politics is commonly regarded as a dirty 
business, and for this reason many parents do not 
want their sons and daughters to enter politics. 
In a real sense, politics is just as dirty as the 
people allow it to be. A healthy democracy 
needs citizens who play well whatever role they 
have in the governing process. 

“The sixth objective concerns itself with the 
development of the belief in students that THE 
BEST WAY TO COMBAT THE ENEMIES OF 
DEMOCRACY IS TO MAKE DEMOCRACY 
WORK. Students should believe that if democ- 
racy as a way of life meets the needs of the people 
and preserves their freedoms, the substance on 
which the enemy isms feed would not exist. With- 
out substance on which to live, the enemy isms 
could no longer live. Students should have the 
opportunity to understand the isms both to the 
political right and left. If the people can see that 
democracy really works, the enemies of democ 
racy would have little chance of winning and 
holding converts. The only way to win victory 
in the idological war that has engulfed the world 
is to demonstrate to the peoples of the world 
that democracy as a way of life can meet the 
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needs of the people and at the same time preserve 
their freedoms. 

“The seventh objective concerns itself with 
the development of the belief in students that 
the PEOPLES OF THE WORLD ARE INTER- 
DEPENDENT socially, economically, and politi- 
cally. Students should believe that the “One 
World” concept is now an actual reality. Students 
need to know how interdependent the present 
world is. Through world cooperation a spirit of 
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mutual helpfulness would benefit all of the na- 
tions. The world is now engaged through the 
United Nations in a great effort to learn how to 
work together on a global scale to improve con- 
ditions for all the peoples of the world. The 
course of American History should be studied 
in its world setting to develop world-minded 
citizens.” (Jesse L. Hamby, Choctawhatchee High 
School, Shalimar, Florida, in Trends [Florida 
Council] April, 1954.) 





INTERESTING 

“Comte Henri de Puyjalon was one of the 
first to study the wildlife and natural resources 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River 
and Gulf.... 

“De Puyjalon was the son of an ancient and 
noble but somewhat impoverished French family 
dwelling in the south of France near Bordeaux. 
Born in 1849, in the reign of Louis Philippe, he 
was educated at the French Military Academy 
of Saint Cyr. ... 

“From his early youth, de Puyjalon also dis- 
played a keen interest in the outdoors and in 
the ways of the wild and he was‘an indefatigable 
and enthusiastic hunter and fisherman. With his 
restless and adventure-loving temperament and 
his love of the open spaces, nineteenth century 
France eventually became too cramped and con- 
fined for him, and he sought a wider theatre for 
his activities beyond the seas... . 

“Soon after his arrival in Canada, he began to 
travel extensively in northern Quebec and be- 
came fascinated by the rugged and unspoilt wil- 
derness on the Gulf and the Saint Lawrence, be 
yond Tadoussac, which was at that time, only 
a small and remote trading post... . 

“In the course of his journeys during which 
he covered thousands of miles in the next few 
years, he gathered much new and valuable in- 
formation concerning the whole mammal, fish, 
plant, bird and mineral life of the North 
Shore. ... 


“He was one of the first Canadians to make 


positive and concrete suggestions for govern 
mental action in the preservation and conserva- 
tion of wild life. 

“The list of de Puyjalon’s ideas which have 
borne fruit, and which show the originality of 
his mind and outlook could be added to almost 
indefinitely. Among other things, he was ahead 
of his time in seeing the commercial possibilities 


PERSONALITIES 


of the raising, in captivity, of some of the types 
of fur bearing animals which make their homes 
in large numbers along the North Shore. 

“After the death of his wife which occurred 
in 1900, De Puyjalon became more and more 
of a recluse, spending almost all of his time close 
to his birds and animals in his cabin on the Ile 
a la Chasse. Prematurely aged by years of ex- 
posure to the bitter storms and the freezing gales 
of the Gulf, he died peacefully one night in 
August 1905, when the North country was at 
the very height of its summer beauty—thousands 
of miles away from Paris of whose society he had 
been such an ornament in the earlier period of 
his life. 

“During the course of his two decades in the 
North, de Puyjalon had made many observations 
for the Quebec Government on the rock forma 
tions and the mineral deposits all the way along 
the North Shore, and he had remarked the pres 
ence there of a great variety of valuable minerals 
including mica, quartz and iron ore, On the basis 
of this potential mineral wealth he foresaw a 
very bright economic future for the North Shore, 
once popular interest in its resources had been 
aroused. During his lifetime many people scoffed 
at him as a visionary and dreamer because of 
these ideas but, almost half a century after his 
death, in the middle of the twentieth century, his 
prophecies at last seem to be coming true. 
Today, the hinterland of this bleak coast, which 
De Puyjalon knew as a solitary traveller almost 
seventy-five years ago, is at last being opened to 
large scale exploitation and has become Canada’s 
newest and most promising frontier. At long last, 
the confidence in the future of his beloved but 
neglected North Shore is being justified a thou 
sand times over.” (Excerpted from ‘North Shore 
Naturalist” by W. E. Greening in The Beaver, 
September 1953.) 








The Historical Novel in 
Twelfth-Year Core 


Morris Gall 





OUR twelfth-year core classes in English- 

American history have completed one 

semester's work with a curriculum built 
around the historical novel. The students selected 
were somewhat above average in I.Q. and achieve- 
ment. The three teachers involved all volunteered 
for the undertaking. While a variety of core pro- 
cedures was introduced, the basic orientation in- 
volved the use of the American historical novel. 
It is this aspect of the experiment that is here 
described. 


‘THE SEMESTER PLAN 

The semester's work was divided into five 
units: (1) Colonial and revolutionary; (2) The 
Constitution and problems in American govern- 
ment; (3) Nationalism; (4) The westward move- 
ment and the frontier; (5) Sectionalism and Civil 
War. In three of these units (units 1, 3, and 4) 
the entire group read and studied a required 
novel, using the study guides described below. 

Hamm: From Colony to World Power; and 
Heffner: A Documentary History of the United 
States (Mentor No. M78) were used as supple- 
ments to the novels. 

In addition, each youngster was required to 
read one novel (or play or biography) in each 
unit. Group oral reports were made on these read- 
ings (those having read the same novel constitut- 
ing a group or committee).? 

The three novels studied by the entire class 
were: Elswyth Thane, Dawn’s Early Light (Pocket 
No. C-43); C. S. Forester, The Captain from Con- 
necticut (Bantam No. 40), and A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., The Way West (Pocket No. 780). The books 








In this report, the author describes an experiment 
conducted at Long Island City High School in New 
York with four twelfth-grade core classes in English 
and the social studies. Dr. Gall teaches social studies 
in the high school and is a lecturer on education at 
City College. 
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were ordered directly from the publishers at 
discounts. Although the Board of Education fur- 
nished funds for the purchase, it was decided to 
have the students buy their own copies in order 
to develop in them the habit of owning books, 
There was no resistance on the part of the stu 
dents. 

The study guides, I will admit, were not easy 
to prepare although | have had over twenty 
years’ experience in constructing teaching aids. 
But the second was easier than the first and the 
third the easiest to create. With will and energy 
I believe any teacher or group of teachers can 
prepare a useful study guide for any good histori 
cal novel. The novel then becomes an invaluable 
living resource for teaching English and Ameri 
can history. 


Srupy Guimwe ror Dawn's Early Light sy 
E_swyTH THANE (Pocket Book C-43) 


I. Historical 
A. Political 


1. What part did each play in the Revolution 
(as depicted in the novel): Franklin, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Wythe, Washington, Peyton 
Randolph, Mason, the Raleigh Hotel in Wil 
liamsburg? 

2. Why is the Revolutionary War sometimes 
referred to as a civil war? Illustrate. 

g. Why did Virginia support Massachusetts 
after the British imposed the Intolerable Acts? 


B. Social 


1. Describe education in colonial Virginia with 
special reference to (a) the dominie’s school for 


‘A preliminary statement of this experiment and an 
extensive bibliography on unit I was published in Social 
Education, XVI: 156-58 (April, 1953) 

A bibliography of 50 paperbound novels on all phases 
of American History, listed chronologically, appeared in 
an article by the author in Education, 7%: g (Mar., 195) 
P. 493-438. A more extensive bibliography in mimeograph 
may be obtained free of charge while they last by writing 
to the author 
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boys, (b) Mrs. Hallam’s school for girls, (c) other 
schools mentioned in the story. 

2. Describe the dress of a lady (e.g. Regina 
Greensleeves) and of a gentleman (e.g. St. John 
Sprague) in Williamsburg. 

3. How were slaves treated in (a) private homes 
(e.g. Sprague) and (b) on plantations? What side 
did the slaves take in the war? Why? 

4. What diseases and what medical practices 
are described? 

5. When was the American flag first adopted? 
What was the design? (p. 164-5) 

6. Describe the food served in a good home in 
colonial Virginia. (p. 53) 


C. Economic 


1. How were Continental (Patriot) troops paid? 
Why was paper money discounted at 60 to 1? 
(p.' 200) 

D. Military 

1. What was the difference between militia and 
volunteers (enlisted men)? Which type of men 
did the army prefer? 

2. Why did Revolutionary troops fear capture? 
Describe conditions on British prison ships. 

3. How did the life of a common soldier in the 
Continental Army differ from that of an Ameri- 
can soldier today? What similarities may be 
noted? 

4. What do we learn about Generals Washing- 
ton, Greene, DeKalb, Lafayette, Steuben, Gates, 
Arnold, Cornwallis, Marion, and Admiral De- 
Grasse? 

5. Did foreign aid play an important part in 
the War? Explain. 

§. Does the quality of the commanding officer 
make much difference? Explain. 

7. On an outline map locate: Brandywine, 
Ir'renton, Monmouth, Charleston, Camden, Cow- 
pens, Guilford Courthouse, Yorktown. Explain 
the importance of each of the battles mentioned. 
(cf. Map p. 71 in Hamm: Colony to World Power) 


Il. Literary 
A. Analysis of Plot and Characterization 

1. What problems did Tibby have to overcome 
in order to win Julian? How did she overcome 
them? 

2. Julian started as a Tory and ended up in the 
Continental Army. How was the change brought 
about? 

3. What complications in the love story help 
keep our interest? Does everything come out right 
in the end? Explain. 
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4- Describe Julian's feelings during his first 
battle. (p. 216) Compare with Henry Fleming in 
The Red Badge of Courage. 

5- Does the description of the British Fusilier 
(p. 292-3) seem true to life? Explain. 


B. Suggested Passages for Reading in Class 


1. p. 47-51. Description of a colonial school 
and schoolmaster. 

2. p. 95-7. Julian courts Regina. 

3. p. 164-5. The new American flag is born. 

4. p. 172. Why Louis XVI helped American 
democracy against British monarchy. 

5. p. 187-g0. Tibby says Julian a piece. 

6. p. 251-2. Greene's officers plead with him to 
protect his own person. 

7. p. 272-5. The inspiration for the front cover. 


Srupy Guipe For The Captain From Connecticut 
wy C. S. Forester (BANTAM No. 40) 


A. Special Reports 

1. The U. S. S. (frigate) Delaware. Make a 
drawing or painting of this ship. When and where 
was she built? (p. 6) Her stores (p. 26). Her equip- 
ment (p. 33). Her crew (p. 38-9). The heads of 
departments (p. 219). 

2. Naval vessels (early 1gth century). Describe 
each of the following types of ship, giving ton- 
nage, guns, crew, speed, rigging, and so forth: 
ship of the line (man-o-war), frigate, cervette, 
brig, barquentine, sloop, cutter, dinghy, gig. 

3. Naval terms. Explain each of the following: 
“the glass is still dropping” (p. 1); “seven and 
one-half knots” (p. 7); larboard side (p. 11); 
“the glass has just been turned” (p. 16); ship 
time (e.g. “seven bells, p. 16 and “four bells,” 
P- 147, 154, 220, 231, 233, 251); carronades (p. 17 
et al); privateer (p. 51); dismantling shot (p. 79- 
80); how ships signalled (p. 80). 

4. The British blockade of New York. On a 
local map show how the British kept American 
ships bottled up in New York harbor. Trace the 
course taken by the Delaware in running the 
blockade. Point out Montauk, Willets Point, 
Throgs Neck, Fort Totten, Fort Schuyler, The 
Hudson, Hell Gate, New London, Long Island 
Sound, Brooklyn, Elm Point, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and Plum Gut (all these are mentioned 
Pp. 2-15). 

5. Course taken by the Delaware. On a map 
trace the course taken by Delaware showing ap- 
proximately where (a) she has a brief encounter 
with a British two decker (p. 40 ff); (b) she cap- 
tures a mail packet (p. 46 ff); (c) she has a ren- 
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dezvous with privateers (cf. front and rear map 
diagrams); (d) she fights a major battle with the 
British Warships, Calypso, Racer, and Bulldog 
(cf. front and rear map diagrams); (e) she en- 
counters the French Tigresse (p. 110); (f) she 
lays waste the British West Indies; (g) she is cor- 
nered at Martinique; (h) she fights the pirate 
Lerouge’s schooner. Locate Tortuga (p. 67), Haiti 
(p- 73), Martinique (p. 117), Antigua to Santa 
Cruz (p. 115-117), St. Kitts and Nevis (p. 127). 


B. Captain Josiah Peabody 

1. Describe his boyhood (p. 8-11); how he con- 
quered drink (p. 50); his training under Decatur 
in Tripoli (p. 42) and at Malta (p. 165, 206, and 
260). (What were American ships doing there in 
the early 1800's?) How old is Peabody in this 
story (1814)? (p. 11) What is his salary as captain 
of an American frigate? (p. 46) 

2. Where in the story is Peabody reckless, 
shrewd, magnanimous, courageous, witty, shy, 
intelligent, adamant, quick-tempered, resource- 
ful? 

C. Mission of the Delaware 
(Outline of the Story) 


1. What is Peabody's mission with the Dela 
ware in this story? What does he dislike about 
this type of work? How well does he execute his 
appointed task? Describe briefly the events that 
take place during the few months (February 
through May, 1814) of the voyage? (cf. item No. 
A-5, above) 

2. Is this a likely story? Explain. 


D. Historical Factors and References 

1. Why were England and America at war in 
1814? (p. 59) How was this war connected with 
events in Europe? (p. 58-9, 112, 167, 242, 308) 
What part did Spain play? (p. 104).Why does 
Peabody let the Spanish ships go free? (p. 104) 

2. England had been at war since 1794. (p. 59) 
What picture of the British navy do we get from 
the two deserters? (p. 267) 

3. Why then was the American fleet too weak 
to break the British blockade? (p. 72, 86, 103) 

4. What effect was the British blockade having 
on American economic life? (p. 4 and 72) How 
did this stimulate manufacturing? (not in the 
story) 

5. What political effects did the blockade have 
in New England (the shipping section of the 
country)? (p. 144-5) (cf. the Hartford Convention) 

6. What was the British Convoy carrying? 
Whence? Whither? (p. 100-101) What effects were 


the Delaware's successful attack expected to have 
in Britain? (p. 105) 

7. Explain the references to each of the fol- 
lowing: (a) “the outfitting of privateers for the 
war against France” (p. 10); (b) the American 
flag flown by the Delaware (p. 34-5); (c) the 
Columbia Centinel (p. 37); (d) Lafayette and 
DeGrasse (p. 116); (e) long English rule at Mar- 
tinique (p. 178). 

8. State two reasons for the importance of the 
capture of the brig, Princess Augusta (p. 56-7). 

9g. How does Peabody force the captain of the 
cutter to talk? (p. 132) 

10. During the Delaware's voyage (February 
May, 1814) what was going on? (a) in Europe? 
(p. 58-9, 167); (b) in Washington? (p. 241); (c) 
on the Great Lakes? (p. 241); (d) in Latin Ameri 
ca? (p. 238) 


E. Some Additional Literary Aspects 


1. Write brief character sketches of Jonathan, 
Anne, Davenant. 

2. Theme: What happens to Jonathan in later 
years on Martinique? 

3. Find similes on the following pages: 71, 73, 
99, 191, 194. 

4. Vocabulary: Numbers indicate pages on 
which words occur. Divide each word into syl- 
lables, mark the accent, and give the meaning. 


poignant, 8 
queue, 9 
analogy, 11 
precarious, 13 
gesticulate, 31 
saturnine, 31 
trajectory, 1 
inexorably, 38 
incriminate, 97 
insidious, 113 
arrogance, 113 
vagaries, 157 


exigencies, 167 
proximity, 180 
ephemeral, 187 
axiomatic, 207 
insidious, 246 
antipathy, 288 
condescended, 288 
prematurely, 288 
impious, 299 
morbid, 299 
nonchalent, 301 
synchronized, 301 
tranquillity, 302 


5. Suggested oral reading in class: 
a. The lookout sights a British ship (p. 47 ff.) 
b. The major battle (p. 78 ff.) 
c. Captain Peabody chastises Lieutenant At 
well (p. g2 ff.) 
d. Captain Josiah Peabody meets Mlle. Anne 
de Villebois (p. 118-120) 
. Peabody forces information from O'Hara 
(p. 131 ff.) 
- World historical setting (p. 240-243) 
. Two British deserters (p. 267-269) 
. The duel (p. 278-82) 
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6. C. S. Forester, author of The Captain From 
Connecticut, has written many fine sea stories. 
You might like to try one or more of the follow- 
ing: The African Queen; Beat to Quarters; Fly- 
ing Colors; The Ship; Ship of the Line; Randall 
and the River of Time; and the Hornblower 
Series including Captain Horatio Hornblower; 
Commodore Hornblower; Lord Hornblower; Mr. 
Midshipman Lieutenant Horn- 
blower. 


Hornblower; 


Srupy Guipe ror The Way West sy A. B. 
Gurnee, Jx. (Pocket Book No. 780) 


I. Historical Aspects 

1. On a blank map trace the route taken by 
the On-to-Oregon caravan from Independence, 
Missouri (cf. map p. 219 in Hamm). Mark the 
stopping places at Fort Laramie (source of the 
Platte), Fort Hall (source of the Snake), and 
Fort Vancouver (end of trail). 

#. During the period of the trip (April to 
September 184:,) what important events were 
going on in American history? Who was Presi 
dent? 

4. Give the reasons that prompted these pio- 
neers to undergo the hardships of “the way west.” 

4. What supplies and equipment did the 
covered wagon train take along? (p. 25, 47, 61, 
68) 

5. Explain each of the following references: 
“a Harper's Ferry musket” (p. 15); “fifty-four 
forty or fight” (p. 16); “quarter section” (p. 52); 
“His pappy had fought the British while the 
damn Yankees were... . making as if to pull off 
from the other states” (p. 67). 

6. What picture do we get of the Kaw Indians? 
of the Pawnees? the Sioux? the Blackfeet? the 
Shoshones? (cf. map p. 252 in Hamm for the 
location of these tribes). What are some char- 
acteristics that seem to have been common to all 
Indians? Compare with the accounts given in 
No Other White Men and in the novels of 
Fenimore Cooper. 

7. How many miles a day did the On-to-Ore- 
gon train cover? (top p. 170) How many miles a 
day does an infantry division march? On the 
average, how many miles a day did the Lewis 


and Clark expedition cover? How many miles a ° 


day does a railroad train go today? An airplane? 

8. What were the British doing at Fort Hall? 
How did they interfere with the American pio- 
neers? Trace on a map (cf. p. 219 in Hamm) the 
probable route taken by Tadlock’s party to Cali- 
fornia. 
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g. What picture does the author give us of the 
stamina and courage of pioneer women? (p. 378) 

10. Which is the most serious obstacle to the 
success of the expedition—nature (desert, stam- 
pede, river crossing, mountains, snakes), Indians, 
internal strife, the English, what? 


II. Language and Literature 


1. Who is the hero of the story—Evans? Sum 
mers? Brownie? Who? Explain. 

2. Reread Chapter XV. Tell what happens. 
What do you think of this chapter? 

3. If you were preparing to make a movie of 
“The Way West,” whom would you cast as Lije 
Evans, Dick Summers, Mercy McBee, Rebecca 
Evans, Brownie Evans, and so on? 

4- Select one chapter and write a scenario for 
the movie. Or, select one chapter and write the 
dialogue and directions for the stage play. 

5. Describe the developing relationship be- 
tween: (a) Brownie and Summers; (b) Mercy and 
Brownie; (c) Tadlock and Evans. 

6. Describe the character and personality of 
each as depicted in the novel: Henry McBee, 
Judith Fairman, Higgins, Weatherby. 

7. Give illustrations to show how the author 
uses language to create the mood (pioneer) of 
the story. 

8. Tell the story of “Rock.” 

g. Was Evans’ plan (p. 162) “sneaky”? 

10. Selections for reading in class: 


a. Hig is hired; Tolty sells mules; introducing 
Dick Summers (p. 25-32); McBee shoots a 
dog (p. 69-72) 

b. Sighting the Platte (p. 111-12) 

c. Brownie Evans (p. 120 ff.) 

d. Martin is buried (p. 166) 

e. Toddie and the rattler (p. 222-24) 

f. How Summers saves Brownie (p. 256-57) 

Summers fought a bear (p. 281) 

h. Brownie proposes to Mercy (p. 307-11) 

i. Summers parts with Lije Evans (p. 430-32) 


os) 


11. Vocabulary: mark syllables, accent, and 
give meaning. Numbers indicate pages on which 
words occur. 


humility, 189 
dubious, 191 
inadequacy, 192 
brashness, 197 
meandering, 205, 242 
exult, 222 

surly, 264 
manipulators, 321 


languid, 22 
transparent, 23 
malignant, 23 
rendezvous, 47 
intrusive, 84 
jubilant, 86 
entreaties, 91 
palaver, 119, 332 








LAG attr 





fazed, 324 

Stature, 382 

provocation, 388 

vicissitudes, 401 

urgency, 388, 401 
skeptical, 403 


solicitude, 137 
prestige, 138 
contempt, 142 
insolent, 148 
conspired, 152 


12. Comment on the use of English in each of 
the following questions: 


a. “slow and sad under the load of ideas’ 
(p. 6) 

b. “women have plenty to say, but no say-so”’ 
(p- 20) 

c. “Nothing ahead of them was known; none 
of it was warmed by memories.” (p. 98) 

d. “The three of them bent over, like three 
hens... . at the sight of a strange bug.” 
(top p. 136) 

e. “One by one the fires winked out. The 
stars came on, cold-bright like faraway 
suns.” (p. 157) 

f. “a little gust of wind worried at them” 
(p. 207) 

g. “the eager miles” (p. 213); “the miles on 
wrinkled miles” (p. 216) 

h. “the hot sun unmoving in the blank sky” 
(P- 219) 

i. ‘He was a man so hungry for importance 
he kept chasing it away.” (p. 225) 

j. “The sun was bulging up like a pumpkin.” 
(p. 268) 
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k. “What comes ain't so bad as 
feared.” (p. 219) 

|. “The sun was hot as a blister.” (p. 274) 

m. “History written on the land by the turn 
of wagon wheels.” (p. 292) 

n. “.... noiseless and unseeable, like a fawn 
in the grass or a snake sunning in the sand” 
(P. 295) 

o. “He had England written all over him” 
(p- 321) 

p. “Young ones could built a pimple to a 
peak” (p. 333) 

q. “Young ones were hard to scare, believing 
they would live forever.” (p. 366) 


usually 


General Comment 


A controlled experiment now in progress will 
facilitate objective evaluation of accomplish- 
ments. Meanwhile I can report that the young 
sters seemed to enjoy many aspects of this work. 
They read a great deal more than they had ever 
done (a few actually read a book through for 
the first time). They enjoyed dramatizing scenes 
from the books. I venture to say that they got the 
feel of our War for Independence, our naval 
predicament and heroism in 1812-14, and the 
trials and achievements of our pioneers as they 
never could have gotten it from our traditional 
courses. Nor were any of the basic values of the 
traditional approach knowingly sacrificed in the 
process. 





DID YOU 


That of the (approximately) two and one-half 
billion people living on the earth, more than 
75 percent live in Europe and Asia and that less 
than 7 percent have their homes in the United 
States. (Thus the real center of gravity of the 
world’s population is somewhere east of Suez, 
not in the western world.) 

That more than a billion of the world’s 
people adhere to Buddhism and Hinduism and 
that there are more Moslems than Protestants. 

That Chinese is spoken by twice as many 
people as speak English. 

That the world’s population is increasing at 
such a rate that each day there are almost 70,000 
more people to be fed, clothed, and sheltered. 

That during the past one hundred years the 
total population of the world has more than 
doubled. 


KNOW? 


That more than 60 percent of the world’s 
people live in the four major population groups 
that are prominent in every map of the world 
population, with some 600 million persons in the 
crowded lands of the Far East, including eastern 
China, Korea, Japan, Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia; nearly 500 million people 
in the subcontinent of India-Pakistan, with the 
adjacent island of Ceylon; nearly 400 million in 
Europe, including the western USSR; and that 
the northeastern United States, representing the 
fourth concentration, contributes scarcely 100 
million persons. (Taken from Clarence W. 
Sorensen, “Economic Realities,” in Approaches 
to an Understanding of World Affairs, Howard 
R. Anderson, Editor, ‘'wenty-fifth Yearbook of 
The National Council for the Social Studies. 


(p. 36-37.) 








Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 














NCSS Business Meeting 

The Annual Business Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held on 
November 26 during the 34th Annual Meeting of 
the Council in Indianapolis. Following is a 
summary of agenda items discussed. 

First: The Executive Secretary of the NCSS 
made a brief report on the finances, growth and 
problems which face the Council. It was pointed 
out that the financial position of the Council 
had improved over that of a year ago, and that the 
improvement was largely due to the increased 
volume of publication sales during the past year. 
It was emphasized that with the present number 
of members it was costing the Council slightly 
more than $7 to service each $5 membership re- 
ceived. The difference between the cost and 
income on memberships is made up from revenue 
derived from the sales of publications. If the 
number of members could be increased that 
would lower the unit cost and help ease the 
financial problem of the Council. Every effort 
must continue to be made to increase both 
memberships and sales of publications during the 
coming year for the Council to continue to render 
the service it should to the profession. 

Second: The editor of Social Education re- 
ported briefly on policies and efforts made during 
the past year to make Social Education a more 
useful and readabie publication. Members were 
urged to send in constructive suggestions for 
further improvement and to urge teachers to sub- 
mit articles for possible publication. Soctal Edu- 
cation belongs to the members of the Council 
and members have a responsibility to help make 
the magazine what they would like it to be. 

Third: The report of the Committee on Elec- 
tion Procedures was presented by Eunice Johns. 
The Committee was appointed a year ago to 
make recommendations for improving the elec- 
tion procedures within the framework of the 
NCSS Constitution which calls for the election 
of officers at the Annual Business Meeting. This 
Committee had already presented its recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors of the 
NCSS and they had been accepted by the Board 
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at its meeting held on November 24. Following 
is the complete Committee report. 


1. In order to standardize the method of solicit- 
ing nominations, the following procedure is 
recommended: 

a. A request for suggestions for nominations 
should be published in the last spring issue 
and the first fall issue of Social Education. 
A coupon-like square should be included 
showing what information should be given 
about the suggested nominee, so that the 
member can clip the coupon and mail it 
to the Nominating Committee. 

A mimeographed letter requesting sugges- 

tions for nominations should be sent to at 

least one officer of each regional state, and 
local council and to 75-100 NCSS leaders: 
officers, directors, committee chairmen, 
members of the Advisory Board of Social 

Education, etc. 

2. It is recognized that the primary responsibility 
of the Nominating Committee is to recom- 
mend persons who will be effective leaders. In 
selecting nominees the Committee should bear 
in mind the need to give representation to: 

a. Classroom teachers at all levels of instruc- 

tion 

b. Geographical distribution 

c. Balance between the sexes. 

While these factors should be considered, they 

should be the determining factors only when 

primary qualifications are equal or virtually 
equal. 

g. It is recommended that the Board of Directors, 
with the help of those who have served on the 
Nominating Committee in recent years, draw 
up suggestive general criteria that the Nomi- 
nating Committee may use in selecting nomi- 
nees. This set of criteria should be publicized 
in Social Education when members are asked 
to submit the names of nominees. An exainple 
of such a criterion is hereby presented: “Any 
nominee for second vice-president should 
have served as a member of the Board of 
Directors at least one year prior to his nomi- 
nation.” 
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4. The consent of the nominees for the second 
vice-presidency and for the Board of Directors 
should be secured before their names are 
placed on the ballot. 
Although much of the work of the Nominating 
Committee should be completed far in ad- 
vance of the Annual Meeting, a meeting of this 
Committee should be held on Wednesday 
prior to the opening session of the Annual 
Meeting. At this time the slate should be com- 
pleted and arrangements made for the distri- 
bution of biographical data on Thursday, be- 
ginning no later than the opening session. 
As in the past, the practice of inviting nomi- 
nations from the floor should be followed, 
and this opportunity to make nominations 
should be emphasized in advance publicity 
concerning the business meeting. 
The business meeting should be given a promi- 
nent place on the Friday program, with no 
possibility of encroachment on this time by 
other activities. Ample time should be allowed 
for the election of officers, the consideration 
of appropriate business, and for the member- 
ship to participate in the meeting. 

8. The Nominating Committee should establish 
and maintain a permanent file which transfers 
from one chairman to the next. As any mem- 
ber of NCSS is suggested for office, data con- 
cerning the individual should be obtained and 
recorded. The file should be kept up to date 
at all times, and a duplicate file maintained 
in the office of the Executive Secretary. 


or 


a 
~? 
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Fourth: The President of the Council for 
1954, Dorothy McClure Fraser, distributed a 
mimeographed report summarizing the work of 
each NCSS committee for the past year. President 
Fraser emphasized the vital nature of the work of 
committees and the opportunities for member- 
ship participation through committee work. 
Members were urged to read these committee 
reports carefully to gain further insights into the 
work of their professional organization and to 
make suggestions that would strengthen the 
Council's committee program, (Note: A limited 
number of copies of these committee reports are 
available and members may secure a copy as long 
as the supply lasts by writing to the Executive 
Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
Dr. Fraser expressed her deep personal thanks 
and appreciation to Council members and officers 
who assisted her in many ways during her year as 
President. 


‘The President then made an address on some 
of the issues confronting the social studies cur- 
riculum. This address will appear in the March 
issue of Social Education. 

Fifth: A proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the NCSS was read and then laid on the 
table for action at the next Annual Business 
Meeting in accordance with the provision in the 
Constitution that reads (the) “Constitution may 
be amended at the annual business meeting by a 
two-thirds majority of those members present, 
provided that notice shall have been given by the 
Board of Directors at a previous business meet- 
Pe 


Proposed Amendment to NCSS Constitution 


To accomplish the constitutional change delete 
all words in parentheses and add the words that 
appear in italics. (Only those parts of the Con- 
stitution are given here where a change is in- 
volved.) 

Article III 


Section 1. The elective officers of the National 
Council shall be chosen at the annual business 
meeting and shall include a President, a Presi- 
dent-Elect, and a Vice-President (and two Vice- 
Presidents). 

Section 3. The President-Elect and the Vice 
President (First Vice-President and Second Vice- 
President) shall assume such duties as the Presi- 
dent or Board of Directors shall specify. If a va- 
cancy occurs in the office of President, the Presi 
dent-Elect (First Vice-President) shall become 
President; if a vacancy occurs in the office of 
President-Elect (First Vice-President) then the 
Vice-President (Second Vice-President) shall be- 
come President-Elect (First Vice-President). 

Section 6. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the President, the President-Elect, and the 
Vice-President (and two Vice-Presidents); the edi- 
tor of the official magazine; nine elected directors, 
three of whom shall be elected each year for a 
term of three years; and the three most recent 
past presidents. t 

The major reason for this proposed constitu- 
tional change is to legalize the ladder principle in 
elevating officers that has been the custom within 
the Council for many years. The change would 
give the President-Elect the right to take such 
steps as are necessary for him to prepare to take 
office on January first of his presidential year 
(such as the appointment of committees) so that 
the transition may be effected smoothly and with- 
out delays in starting work for the new year. 
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Sixth: Helen McCracken Carpenter read to the 
business meeting a group of resolutions that had 
been adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
NCSS. These resolutions will appear in the 
March issue of Social Education. 


Rolla M. Tryon 


Seventh: A resolution was introduced from the 
floor in recognition of the services and in memo- 
rium of a past president of the NCSS, Rolla M. 
Tryon. The National Council for the Social 
Studies, meeting in Indianapolis on November 26, 
1954, recognized its indebtedness to Rolla Tryon 
by the following Resolution. Introduced jointly 
by Mary Kelty, Florence Wilson and Howard 
Wilson, the Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
records with regret and a deep sense of loss the 
death of Rolla M. Tryon. A contemporary of 
Henry Johnson, Edgar Dawson, Montgomery 
Gambrill, Albert McKinley, Daniel Knowlton, 
Howard Hill, Mr. Tryon was almost the last of 
the pioneering generation which created the field 
of teaching the social studies and established it on 
a professional level. 

Rolla Tryon was one of the founders of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and 
served as President in 1931. He contributed to 
the basic literature of our field, particularly in 
his efforts to select and organize historical in- 
formation for the purposes of civic education. At 
the University of Chicago, he taught a generation 
of teachers and imbued them at the same time 
with his own sense of creative exploration of the 
problems of teaching history and the social 
studies and with the need of making their sug- 
gestions practical and workable, After retirement 
from the University of Chicago almost fifteen 
years ago, Rolla Tryon moved to the Indiana 
farm he had always loved. There three weeks ago, 
he died at the age of 79. The National Council 
here records its indebtedness to him, and, in 
memoriam, recommits itself to the search for 
educational reality in a democracy to which he 
was devoted. 


Eighth: Election of officers for i955. Dorothy 
J]. Pauls, chairman of the Nominating Committee 
presented the nominations for officers for 1955 as 
proposed by the Nominating Committee. Mem- 
bers of that Committee for 1954 were: Dorothy J. 
Pauls, St. Louis (Missouri) Public Schools; Stella 
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Kern, Chicago (Illinois) Public Schools; Ralph 
Adams Brown, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York; Stanley E. Dimond, University of 
Michigan; Emlyn Jones, Seattle (Washington) 
Public Schools; and Mary G. Kelty, Washington, 
D.C. After the Nominating Committee presented 
its slate, nominations were called for from the 
floor and additional candidates were nominated 
for the office of Second Vice-President. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1955: 
President: Edwin R. Carr, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado 
First Vice-President: Helen McCracken Cat 
penter, State Teachers College, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

Second Vice-President: William H. Cartwright, 
Chairman, Department of Education, Duke 
University. 

Board of Directors for three-year term: 

Elsie Beck, Divisional Director, Department 
of Social Studies, Detroit (Michigan) Pub- 
lic Schools 

Edgar B. Wesley, School of Education, Stan 
ford University 

Stanley Wronski, School of Education, Bos 
ton University 

Board of Directors for a one-year term: 

Jack Fletcher, High School, Tarpon Springs, 
Florida 

Ninth: On a motion from the floor, the group 

expressed thanks to the outgoing NCSS officers: 
Eunice Johns, John U. Michaelis, Robert H. 
Reid, Myrtle Roberts and Loretta Klee Schell. 


Program of Fellowships for High 
School Teachers 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
is continuing its High School Teacher Fellow- 
ship program by offering approximately 200 fel- 
lowships to public secondary school teachers for 
the academic year 1955-1956. All inquiries or 
other communications concerning the program 
should be addressed to the National Committee 
on High School Teacher Fellowships, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material 
for these columns. Mail your material as early as 
possible to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secre 
tary, National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 





Manson Van B. Jennings 








Bibliographical Aids 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn.: 
6th ed., 1954. 216 p. $1) is the most complete and 
useful guide we have seen for locating pertinent 
pamphlet materials. The new edition is some- 
what longer 
3,246 entries, of which 49 percent are new pub- 
Each title, none of which costs more 
than 50 cents, is briefly annotated after having 
been evaluated for format, content, timeliness, 
and bias. Although most of the entries are pam- 
phlet titles, this bibliography also cites materials 


than its predecessor, containing 


lications. 


with a comic-book format, as well as charts and 
posters. 

On a far less ambitious scale, Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials for Social Studies (a supple- 
ment to the September-October, 1954, Chicago 
Schools Journal; edited by Frederick K. Branom 
of the Chicago Teachers College; Chicago Schools 
Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21: 33 p. 25 
cents) is a revision of a similar supplement pub- 
lished three years ago. Titles are grouped under 
subject headings, generally without annotation; 
but full information is provided concerning 
cost, quantities available, and the location of the 
publisher. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Iwo conferences held in Washington last sum 
mer throw light on current thinking with regard 
to juvenile delinquency. Report on the National 
Juvenile Delinquency (U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 
5 cents) deals with the whole range 


Conference on 


Government 
77 P- 1954. 2 
of problems that must be analyzed and investi 
gated if progress is to be made in reducing such 
delinquency. The inadequacy of statistical data, 
the role of schools, parents, and public agencies, 
legislative proposals, and the need for further 
all considered in this 
three-day conference and reviewed in the pub- 
lished proceedings. 


research of these were 


\ specialized aspect of the problem was the 
subject of another conference which is reviewed 
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in Parents and Delinquency: a Report of a Con- 
ference (U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25: 43 p. 1954. 20 cents). Here the re 
sponsibility of parents is carefully reviewed, and 
the conclusion emerges that we should be cauti- 
ous in giving parents too much blame for the 
delinquent behavior of their children. Although 
in many instances parents should properly be 
held accountable, there are nevertheless a multi 
tude of factors contributing to delinquency ovet 
which parents have no control. 


For Parents and ‘Teachers 

Science Research Associates (57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10) continues its series of Better Living 
Booklets with A Guide to Better Discipline (48 
p. 1954. 50 cents) by Othilda Krug and Helen L. 
Beck. This study analyzes the limitations of harsh 
discipline on the one hand and complete pet 
missiveness on the other, and suggests a middle 
way that guides children toward self-discipline 
and eventual self-direction. Far from _ being 
theoretical and impractical, A Guide to Better 
Discipline is highly practical and realistic. 

Howard Henderson's A Businessman Looks at 
Education (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th St., New York 16: 28 p. 1954. 25 cents) is an 
unusual pamphlet—unusual in the sense that 
many educators would be far more effective if 
they would write on education as this business 
man has done. Except for the title and an occa 
sional illustration from the business world, there 
is little to indicate that the author has for many 
years been a top executive of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. His understanding of 
education and its problems places him head and 
shoulders above most laymen who would be well 
advised to give this analysis serious attention. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has published 
a justly popular series of pamphlets that include 
Prenatal Care (15, cents), Infant Care (20 cents), 
Your Child From One to Six (20 cents), and 
Your Child From 6 to 12 (20 cents). The Ado 
lescent in Your Family (U. 8. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25: 110 p. 1954. 25 cents) 
continues the analysis through the early adoles 
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cent years before youth leaves home to go to work 
or to college. This study very effectively discusses 
the underlying needs of youth at this stage of 
their development and analyzes the behavior 
that is often so hard for parents and teachers to 
understand. It is extremely well written and 
should enjoy the same popularity as the earlier 
contributions to this series. 

A Look Ahead in Secondary Education (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
105 P. 1954- 5 cemts) reports in its first section 
the work of the Second Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth. The second part 
describes progress in life adjustment education in 
selected state programs and in catholic schools, 
while the last part looks ahead in anticipation 
of developments during the next decade; it is 
from the last section that the report takes its 
title. This is no abstract theorizing, for it is based 
upon actual experience in the secondary schools 
of this country 


World Affairs 


International Conciliation is a continuing 
periodical that has made a valuable contribution 
to the literature of world affairs since its first 
issue was published not long after Andrew Car- 
negie founded the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace in 1910. Subsidized and pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment, International 
Conciliation is now published five times a year. 
Each issue is devoted to a single topic related to 
the field of international organization and is 
written by a specialist who provides a factual 
background and an analysis of the particular 
topic. Individual copies may be purchased at 
2% cents each, or a year’s subscription may be 
purchased for $1 (Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th 
St., New York 17). 

Typical of the topics to which individual is- 
sues are devoted are: UNESCO in Perspective 
(March 1954), Issues Before the Ninth General 
Assembly (September 1954), and South Asia: 
Unity and Disunity (November 1954). In recent 
years it has been customary for the September 
number to be devoted to issues before the United 
Nations General Assembly. Arriving at the be- 
ginning of the school year, this analysis can be of 
considerable help to the teacher all year. 

Foreign trade is fundamental to the economic 
vitality of the nations of the world, and is an 
area in which unilateral action by any one 
country may well have far-reaching consequences. 
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It behooves us, therefore, in a country economi- 
cally as powerful as the United States, to examine 
our foreign trade policies not only as regards 
their impact upon our domestic economy but 
also as regards their impact upon the economies 
of other nations. U. §. Foreign Trade Policy, 
1776 to 1955 (1954. 16 p. 10 cents) and Pending 
Trade Issues (1954. 39 p. 25 cents), both published 
by the League of Women Voters (1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6), provide at least part of 
the needed background for an evaluation of our 
tariff and foreign trade policies. The former is 
in the nature of an historical survey; the latter, 
with graphs and supporting statistical data, con- 
siders current issues affecting imports and ex- 
ports, and relates these issues to our national 
security and economic welfare. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The annotated bibliography compiled by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Selected Readings 
on Atomic Energy (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 1954. 21 p. 15 cents) 
should prove helpful to social studies teachers. 
It is a highly selective rather than comprehensive 
bibliography, the value of which is enhanced by 
grouping the titles into the following categories: 
Official Publications, Books for the General 
Reader, Books for Young People, Periodicals 
for the General Reader, Periodicals for the Ad- 
vanced Reader, Books for the Advanced Reader, 
Aids for Teachers, and Bibliographies. 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) has recently 
revised its well illustrated and _ informative 
pamphlet, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and Middle East Oil Production (1954. 35 p. 
free). While this pamphlet gives considerable at 
tention to the work of Standard Oil, it also deals 
extensively with the impact of oil production 
upon the peoples of the Middle East. 

Investments for Jobs (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S., Washington 6: 1954. 29 p. 50 cents) 
considers a variety of questions relating to in- 
vestment and employment, including the problem 
of stimulating an adequate supply of risk capital. 

This Is Your House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1954. 50 p. 25 cents) presents 116 
questions and answers on the organization and 
functioning of the Velde committee. Twenty 
pages of appendix material are devoted to perti- 
nent documents, including reprints of newspaper 
editorials. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Films of the Month 


Sponsored Films on the American Scene. What- 
ever one may think of sponsored films, the good 
ones in this category cannot be overlooked as 
useful, graphic portrayals of American life. These 
statements apply particularly to recent 16 mm 
motion pictures produced by the Ford Motor 
Company. 

The American Farmer is the latest distin- 
guished addition to the Ford series, “Americans 
at Home.” The story device relates the experi- 
ences and impressions of a city boy on an up- 
state New York farm. Some of the scenes relate 
familiar incidents: the strange sounds of night; 
the farmer’s long day of hard work. Modern 
methods of mechanized farming are stressed to 
furnish an up-to-date view of practices on a 
typical eastern farm. The film brings out the 
farmer's eternal dependence on nature. The 
close-knit unity of family life also receives em- 
phasis. Concluding scenes at the local fair reveal 
some of the unmatched opportunities for fun 
and recreation available to the rural dweller. 

What makes the film an outstanding document 
is the human, intimate quality of its approach. 
It does not overglamorize, but presents, with 
feeling and understanding, the real sense of 
pride that a family can take in daily achieve- 
ments. The report is made more convincing with 
good photography and direction and above all 
by naturalness of the participants and their sur- 
roundings, as contrasted with the flashy Holly- 
wood formula. 

The surroundings and setting were made to 
order in the second of the recent Ford films, 
Highway by the Sea. All that was needed here 
were an experienced cameraman, a skillful editor 
and an imaginative writer to compose the narra- 
tion, and they worked together to fashion this 
superb tour of the Pacific Coast. While most of 
the film is devoted to the natural beauties of the 
region—the immense, stately redwoods, the mas- 
sive grandeur of rocky shores, the rich brilliance 
of the setting sun on ocean waters—there is also 
attention to man’s pursuits. Here are the mis- 
sions of El Camino Real, the Engineering 
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marvels of the San Francisco bridges, the movie 
studios and night spots of Southern California, 
and the fishermen of the northwest coast. 

Folksinger Oscar Brand's musical narration 
supplies the proper moods for the changing 
scenery. This was a bold innovation, but the ap- 
pealing Brand vocals add to the memorable 
qualities of the production. 

These two motion pictures continue the Ford 
series on “Americans at Home” and “Vacation 
Films.” Earlier titles in the first series provide a 
closeup of activities across the land: Men of 
Gloucester, Southern Highlanders, Portrait of a 
City—Detroit, The American Cowboy, and Pu- 
eblo Boy. With the exception of the one on De- 
troit, the films, like The American Farmer, inti 
mately depict a family, individual, or group, in 
different surroundings, at home, at work, and at 
play. 

Men of Gloucester follows a motor fishing boat 
to depict the work of the typical, commercial 
crew; scenes show the family together after the 
voyage, the worry and despair over a storm at 
sea, and the color and devotion in the Feast 
of St. Peter. Southern Highlanders illustrates the 
transformation from the traditional to the new 
in an area where survivals of the past have re- 
sisted innovation. Here are shown the handicrafts 
and music of generations and the encroachments 
of modernity. The American Cowboy provides 
a realistic view of life and duties on a Colorado 
range. Free from scenes of Indian fighting and 
capturing rustlers, this film shows the lone- 
someness of riding the range, the hard work of 
roundup time, the hazards and discomforts of 
a blizzard, and the competition and good time 
at the rodeo. Pueblo Boy sets forth the life of 
an Indian youngster in New Mexico. This is 
another personal account with scenes of school, 
the traditional arts and crafts of the family, 
and the colorful ceremonies of the Indian Fes- 
tival at Gallup. 

Portrait of a City is the only view of urban 
and industrial America so far in this series. It 
traces the city’s history, from a frontier outpost 
to a 25-year old metropolis, in portraits and 
pictures of people and events in the city’s growth. 
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The film touches on some of the problems in- 
volved in urbanization but neither this nor any 
of the others in the series attempts to provide a 
sociologic or economic examination of the sub- 
ject. These films are valid, visual documents of 
diverse—and, incidentally, photogenic—groups in 
contemporary society. The films themselves will 
be valuable historical records of mid-twentieth 
century America if someone will ensure the 
preservation of this celluloid source material. 

Ford films do not glamorize or glorify either 
the sponsor's product or that popular but in- 
definite subject of many institutional films, the 
“American way of life.” The company name ap- 
pears in the beginning and end titles, and auto- 
mobiles shown in the films are the Company's 
product. The films are 20 to 30 minutes in length. 
They have a place in many areas of the social 
studies. Ford Motor Company films are available, 
for shipping charges, from three Film Libraries: 
16400 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Michigan; 15 
Fast 53rd St., New York 22; and 1500 South 26th 
St., Richmond, California. 

Before ending a discussion of this firm's films, 
additional mention should be made of The 
American Road, an absorbing history of Ameri- 
can vehicular travel in the past 50 years. With 
some adulation for the contributions of Henry 
Ford, the motion picture dynamically surveys the 
impact of automobiles on American life. The 
half-hour film is also notable for the skilful 
interpolations of historic footage with recently 
filmed scenes. 

A world-famous sponsored film, Louisiana 
Story, is now available in 16 mm size. Produced 
under the sponsorship of Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), this last effort of the father and master 
of the documentary motion picture, Robert J. 
Flaherty, is distributed exclusively for rental in 
16 mm by Contemporary Films, Inc. (13 East 
37th St., New York 16). It is 77 minutes long. 

As in most Flaherty films, going back to his 
pioneering Nanook of the North, this 1948 per- 
formance stresses the beauties of nature as well 
as its dangers and threats. There is quiet charm 
and elegance in the bayou, but there is also 
savagery and violence. An innovation is the 
complication afforded by technology in addition 
to the customary competition between man and 
nature. The bayou becomes a site for oil-drilling 
operations. Nature changes and so does the life 
of the Cajun family. 

This film relates a single situation that has 
been reproduced in innumerable ways in an in- 
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dustrial society, but the story of conflict and 
change has never received a more impressive tell- 
ing. It is exciting and fascinating. The visual 
and audible artistry of the film combine to make 
this a memorable account of Americans. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
New York State Department of Education 


Recent 16 mm. Motion Pictures 


American Film Forum, 516 Fifth, Ave., New 
York 36 

Should Taft-Hartley Be Repealed? 10 minutes; rental, 
$15. Two opposing points of view on the Taft-Hartley law 
are presented by Fred Hartley, Jr., co-author of the law 
and Gerhard Van Arkel, former counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board. Marquis Childs serves as mod- 
erator and helps to set the stage for an understanding and 
discussion of this controversial issue. 
British Information Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20 


Service, 30 


The Colonies and Britain. 18 minutes; rental, $2.50. 
How Great Britain helps its colonies to meet the every- 
day problems of health, soil erosion, education, need for 
agricultural advancement, greater industrial output, and 
preparation for self-government. 


Mass Communications, Columbia 
Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New 


Center for 
University 
York 25, 

Home Homicide. 7 minutes; rental, $3. Shows the 
dangers to life and limb in the average home and chal- 
lenges a discussion of safety measures 

Which Way for Human Rights? g minutes; rental, 
$3. Shows the present status of human rights throughout 
the world. Then challenges the audience to discuss the 
problem. Ends with a restatement of the problem and a 
conclusion. 


C.1L.O. Film Division, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 


Freedom to Read. 25, minutes; rental, $2. Discusses the 
problem of censorship in our libraries. Should a library 
remove all books which are Communist-oriented? The 
problem is placed squarely in the lap of the audience. 

ICFTU #5. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. Shows how 
Dutch and Austrian workers are helping to solve problems 
their countries face. Made by the International Con- 
iederation of Free Trade Unions, 

To Promote the General Welfare. 13 minutes; rental, 
$1. Former President Truman discusses the responsibilities 
of government toward public housing, better schools, so 
cial security, and other phases of life in our democracy. 


Facts Forum, Dallas, Texas 


Facts Forum. 80 programs available; one-half hour 
each; free loan. Write for a complete list of pro and con 
discussions on such subjects as “Should Taxes Be Reduced 
Now?” “America’s Foreign Aid Progams,” “American- 
Soviet Relations,” “Guaranteed Annual Wage,” “Will We 
Have Another Depression?” 
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Filmstrips 

American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17 

Natural Gas—Science Behind Your Burner. 42 frames; 
black-and-white; free. This filmstrip is given to the schools 
as a part of a kit which includes a “Comprehensive Map 
of the Natural Gas Pipeline System in the U. S. and 
Canada.” It’s a valuable teaching tool in connection with 
the geography and resources of our country 


Audio-Visual Bronxville, 


New York 

The Story of Coffee—A Good Neighbor Product. 40 
frames; color; free. This filmstrip is given outright to 
schools. It deals with the origin and history of coffee, the 
steps in the production of coffee, the economic importance 
of coffee in the American and inter-American trade, and 
the place of coffee in our American way of life. The strip 
is colorful and useful for elementary and junior high 


Associates, Box 243, 


school social studies 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36 

The House of the Peoples—A Visit to the United Na 
tions. 43 frames; black-and-white; sale, $3. Two children 
and their mother visit the United Nations headquarters 
and learn about the functions of the various departments 
They visit the rooms where the Trusteeship Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the Security Council 
meet. They attend a session of the General Assembly and 
meet some of the delegates 

The United Nations—Blueprint for Peace. 52 frames 
black-and-white; sale, $3. Outlines the achievements of 
the United Nations in furthering peace throughout the 
world. Gives examples of how it has worked for peace, 
for human rights, for justice and respect for obligations, 
and for social progress and better standards of life 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East qist St., 
New York 17 

Indians of the Southwest. Set of six filmstrips; color; 
sale, $30. The Indians of the Southwest are here seen 
living and working in much the same fashion as they were 
when the white men first invaded their lands. Included 
are the Pueblos, Navajos, Apaches, and the Hopis. Topics 
covered are clothing, food, shelter, arts and crafts, life 
and customs, dances and ceremonies. The students will 
find the pictures stimulating and informative. They are 
best suited to the pupils in the upper elementary grades 

Life In Ancient Times. Set of six filmstrips; color; 
sale, $30. This set of filmstrips fills a need for interesting 
World History material told in terms which are readily 
understood by the pupils in grades four to nine. The 
illustrations are carefully drawn and the accompanying 
text is clear and informative. Titles are “Life in the New 
Stone Age,” “Life in Ancient Egypt,” “Life in Ancient 
Greece,” “Life in Ancient Rome,” “Life in a Medieval 
Castle,” “Life in a Medieval Village.” In each strip the 


life of the times is told through the story of a young per 
son who logically and historically could have lived during 
that period, thus reflecting in a vivid and accurate manner 
the daily life and culture of the period 


‘*BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM’ 


A steadily growing filmstrip series 
on democracy's history 
. + FREE Catalog 
‘7 FREE Preview 
7 Write: 
7 | heritage filmstrips, Inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 

















Records 

One God, the Ways We Worship Him, the 
superb book by Florence Fitch, has been made 
into a stirring 53-minute recorded dramatization 
which tells the story of the three great religions 
of the Western world and the different ways we 
worship One God. Eddie Albert, the noted TV 
and motion picture actor, plays himself as he 
meets three children—a Protestant boy, a Jewish 
girl, and a Catholic boy. With them he visits 
their houses of worship and learns about the 
Oneness of God. Each service has its own back- 
ground of music; a rousing hymn, a cantor’s 
prayer, and a beautiful mass. It is a great lesson 
in tolerance and in the blessings of the American 
way of life. Available in two speeds, on one 12 
inch record at 3314 rpm, costing $5.95, or on 
four records playing at 45 rpm and selling at 
$5.95, this recording may be obtained from Kapp 
Records Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Alport Educational Records, Inc. (Suite 8-E, 
40 East 88th St., New York 28) distribute a 
series of records featuring the famous educator, 
Helen Parkhurst. The records discuss such 
subjects as “Prejudice,”’ “Criticism,” “How We 
Like to Learn,” “Truancy,” and “The Child's 
Rights.” The record on prejudice contains an 
interview with boys between the ages of 11 and 
14 years. They speak freely of their own experi 
ence with prejudice, All live in tenement areas. 
Their backgrounds are American Indian, Italian, 
Negro, Puerto Rican, Spanish and Irish. The 
records may be used in social studies classes o1 
with adults studying youth problems. Recorded 
at 3314 rpm, the records sell at $5 each. 

Columbia records has recently released an 
album called The Confederacy. Available at local 
music stores these records furnish good back 
ground material for a study of the Civil War. 
Four songs of the South—“The Bonnie Blue 


Flag,”” “Somebody's Darling,” “Lorena,” and 
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“Dixie’—help to recapture the spirit of the 
times. The other record in the album contains 
an extremely effective delivery of Robert E. 
Lee's farewell to his soldiers at Appomattox. 
The Center for Mass Communication (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 25) recently announced four half-hour pro- 
grams in an album entitled “Men’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” The 
first record is entitled “The Right to Explore 
Freely the World of Knowledge and Ideas.” In 
this presentation Frederic March reenacts the 
trial and death of Socrates. In “And to Form 
and Hold One's Own Opinions, However Un- 
popular” Walter Hampden plays the part of 
Galileo as he appears on trial and is forced to 
retract his views on the nature of the universe. 
Macdonald Carey plays the part of the editor, 
Elijah Lovejoy, who was killed by a mob in 
Illinois for publishing an emancipation news- 
paper in the record entitled “. . . and the Right 
to Communicate Knowledge and Ideas to 
Others.” The last of the four records tells of the 
life of Gandhi and is called “These Rights Be- 
long to All Members of the Human Family.” The 
album plays at 3314 rpm and sells for $15. 


Educational Television 

An interesting account of the present status 
of educational telecasting is to be found in an 
illustrated brochure distributed by the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television, 
Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. According to 
this publication, some 15,000,000 Americans are 
now living within range of non-commercial edu- 
cational television stations. These stations are 
operated by educational institutions and com- 
munity organizations. The programs put on the 
air by educational television stations are de- 
scribed at length in this bulletin entitled “This 
Is Educational Television.” The bulletin is well 
worth reading and copies are free on request. 

Clark University at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
is offering its first college-credit TV course. En- 
titled “Why the Weather?” this program consists 
of 15 one-half hour programs. Two semester 
hours of credit may be obtained by doing practice 
exercises, studying the required text and taking 
the special examination at the end of the course. 
The final exam is given at the University. 

Educational television took a step forward in 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire with the 
organization of the Northern New England ETV, 
Inc. This group hopes to build an ETV outlet on 


Mount Washington which will telecast to the 
Northern New England area. 


Of All ‘Things 

Write to the Charles Beseler Company (New- 
ark, 8 N.J.) for a copy of “Opaque Projection 
Practices.” ‘This useful publication is filled with 
ideas for vitalizing all phases of the school 
program. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
(2 East 48th St., New York 17) will send to all 
interested teachers a list of “Educational Aids 
for High School.” On page 8 of this brochure 
there is a list of 17 by 22 inch posters which are 
suitable for classroom use. They are free upon 
request, 

“Better Understanding and Use of Maps, 
Globes, and Charts” is the title of a 16-page 
pamphlet which is available from the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 
cago 40. It’s free. 

Ten cents in coin or stamps will bring you a 
copy of the “Annotated List of Phonograph Re- 
cords” issued by the Children’s’ Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13. Many social 
studies records are listed and they may be 
purchased at the Children’s Reading Service at a 
10 percent discount. 

Motorola Inc., Educational Department (4545 
W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51) will send to in- 
terested teachers an interesting “Educative News- 
letter entitled “Visual Factors and Seating Plans 
Involved in Effective Classroom Use of Tele- 
vision,” and a brochure on “How to Plan Effec- 
tive Classroom Work Around Existing Television 
Programs.” 

A new wall chart produced by Publication 
Services, Inc. (Dupont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) shows on one 21 by 26 inch sheet 
some 30,000 facts about American history. En 
titled “U.S.A. at a Glance,” this chart shows the 
terms of all Presidents on a time-line and gives 
birth and death dates, age on taking office, and 
events which took place during their spans of life. 
Portraits of the Presidents border the chart. The 
charts are 60 cents each or two charts for $1. 


Helpful Articles 


Jehnson, H. B. “Geography From the Grocery Shelf.” 
The Journal of Geography, CIIl: 341-346, November 
1954. A procedure for arousing student curiosity and to 
use this aroused interest as a lead for learning 

Winn, Vergel A. “Six Ways to Teach With Tape.” Teach- 
ing Tools, I: 12-15, Fall 1954. How to use the tape 
recorder as an instrument of education. 
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A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 
THe Nature oF Prejupice. By Gordon Allport. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1954. 

537 P- $5.50. 

Gordon Allport of Harvard has given us here 
an invaluable resource book for social studies 
teachers. The Supreme Court's recent de-segrega- 
tion decision has brought out issues in just one of 
the many problem situations where this book's 
contents may help bring more satisfactory so 
lutions. Shall churches remain segregated or 
admit Negroes and Puerto Ricans? Shall private 
housing developments rent only to white Protes- 
tants or to Japanese and Jews too? Shall school- 
district lines be revised to make all schools 
culturally mixed or continue to separate Italians 
from Jews and both from Negroes? Shall schools 
hire Negro teachers even when no Negroes live 
in the community? 

We need better understanding of ways to im 
prove human relationships and to resolve specific 
human relations questions as the above. The 
Nature of Prejudice brings into one place a great 
quantity of material helpful in understanding the 
nature of prejudice, a necessary beginning toward 
better handling of human relations. 

What is prejudice? Who are the prejudiced and 
how did they get that way? Against whom are 
prejudices directed, and how and why? Are young 
children prejudiced, too? (Most of us prefer to 
believe not, but it seems that they are if their 
parents and neighborhoods are.) I know more 
about these matters and more about in-groups 
and out-groups, scapegoating and stereotyping, 
race, religious, ethnic and other group differences 
after several sessions with this book. 

The discussion of frustration and aggression 
was particularly enlightening. Frustration in cer- 
tain circumstances leads to hostility and attack 
but “the commonest reaction to frustration is 
not aggression at all, but a simple and direct 
attempt to surmount the obstacle in our path.” 

Allport also considers how to handle current 


discriminations against minority groups. Most 
of us have wondered sometime what to do when 
we hear derogatory remarks about Negroes, Jews, 
Italians, Catholics, or some other group. Should 
we reply or keep quiet? If we reply, how should 
we do so, and what should we say? Thought 
provoking research findings on these and similar 
questions are included. 

Information about certain oppressed groups, 
especially the Jew and the Negro, can be used to 
help young people develop analytical minds and 
more democratic attitudes toward these and other 
groups. 

The description of influences that make for 
tolerant rather than prejudiced personalities im 
pressed me as among the most valuable for 
social studies teachers. However, throughout the 
book, the reader unavoidably thinks about his 
own values, and prejudices, and gains added in 
sights. Many ideas occur as he reads, for pro- 
viding educational experiences for young people. 

Shortly before his death, Edward C. Lindeman 
made many speeches calling on intellectual 
leaders to speak and write simply so they could 
be understood by the general public. Allport has 
done this without lowering the scientific integrity 
of his material, thus increasing the usefulness of 
The Nature of Prejudice for studies 
teachers and other mature readers. 

James H. Tipton 


social 
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State Teachers College 


BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 


Your Wortp anp You. By Lawrence U. Roth 
and Stillman M. Hobbs. New York: Laidlaw 
Brothers, Inc., 1954. 640 p. $3.60. 

It has been evident for a long time that a sat 
isfactory solution to man’s problems cannot be 
achieved through the study of any one discipline 
or specialization. There is need for a far greater 
frame of reference efscompassing contributions 
and understandings from a multitude of areas 
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and experiences. In view of this, many persons 
are giving more serious attention and delibera- 
tion to the inter-disciplinary approach as an 
effective way of solving problems. 

It may be that authors Roth and Hobbs had 
this in mind when they undertook the writing of 
Your World and You with specific concerns in 
economics, history, government, sociology, as 
well as other subject matter implications. The 
writers did not fuse the disciplines as such in or- 
der to attempt to solve problems, but rather 
presented important data in these areas. A funda- 
mental difference in the approach rests not in the 
actual utilization of data but rather that data 
from a variety of disciplines are actually recorded 
so that problem-solving can result. 

Written in a simple, direct, “you” and “we” 
style, this book seems to achieve a sense of 
actually dealing with concepts or major problems 
that youth needs to grab hold of as he prepares 
for the responsibilities and obligations of citizen- 
ship. Beginning with “Our Needs and Wants” 
in terms of individuals and groups, the text 
includes sections dealing with production, 
government, geography, resources, and peoples 
of an interdependent world. This can become 


a source book of general information necessary 
for getting at the fundamental social studies 
skills. 

This publication seems to lend itself to a great 
variety of uses as it contains some basic under 
standings. A teacher will need to supplement its 
use with some materials to actually bring about 
the understandings so ably stated in the textbook. 
Its colorful pictures, general introductions, sum 
maries, and excellent study aids at the ends of 
chapters should make this a fine text for pupils in 
the junior high school. As can be said of any 
textbook, its most effective use calls for great 
skill on the part of pupil and teacher. 

LAWRENCE O. HAABy 
The University of Tennessee 


Readers who are looking for texts in this area 
are reminded of May Edel’s The Story of People: 
Anthropology for Young People, which was re 
viewed in the April, 1954, issue of Social Educa 
tion, and of Blaich and Baumgartner’s The Chal 
lenge of Democracy, which we reviewed in De 
cember, 1953. 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 
In THE Minvs or Men. By Gardner Murphy. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 297 p. $4.50. 

Gardner Murphy is known to many as a 
leading American psychologist, outstanding for 
breath as well as depth of scholarship. Also for 
his long-standing absorption in social problems. 
In 1950 when the government of India requested 
social-science aid of UNESCO, Murphy was se- 
lected to head the mission. Collaborating with 
him were Indian psychiatrists, psychologists, econ- 
omists, and sociologists. Their task was to “dis- 
cover the roots” of social tensions in India—ten 
sions between Hindus and Muslims,  ten- 
sions arising from the caste system, from refugee 
problems, from economic pressures, language 
barriers, and other sources. 

In the Minds of Men (a phrase taken from the 
UNESCO preamble) is much more than a report 
of the findings. The findings themselves con 
stitute a minor portion, integrated into a broad 
sociological, psychological, historical interpreta- 
tion, set forth by an observer who eminently com 
bines social science, richness of experience, and 
strong humanitarian interests. Specific attention 
is given to children in Indian society, and to 
Indian education. 


Asian cultures too long have held an in- 
adequate place in American education, and 
Murphy makes a case for the particular im- 
portance on India in U. S.-Asian relations, But 
while In the Minds of Men is valuable for its 
clarification of India, its significance is wider than 
that. It is a stimulating lesson in social-science 
thinking about social problems of large magni 
tude, including the international. One of the de 
vices used with commendable regularity is to re- 
late observations India to other phe- 
nomena more familiar to the reader, especially 
conditions in America. This has the effect of 
steering the reader away from the deeply-in 
grained tendency toward condescension, sympa 
thetic or otherwise. Chapter ten, for instance, is 
called “Prejudice—Indian and American.” A 
second effect of this technique is to achieve a 
more detached view of our own culture through 
study of another. 

The end of the book evaluates American 
policy and its implementation in India. Specific 
suggestions for presenting a truer picture of 
America include means of balancing the mass 
media diet with a larger quantity of non-Holly 
wood, non-crime-novel dishes, Murphy, urges that 
we strive to build a far different kind of relation 
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New and Outstanding Texts 


The Challenge of 
Democracy 
3rd Edition, Revised (1953) 
Blaich and Baumgartner. Presents the real prob- 


lems of democracy today. New material on inter- 
national relations and foreign policy. 


Your Government 
Revised Edition (1954) 


Comfort, Knapp, and Shull. This revision brings 
all material up to date and takes account of recent 
developments in national, state, and local govern- 
ment and foreign affairs. 


Economics for Our Times 
2nd Revised Edition (1953) 


Smith. Presents recent developments, latest statis- 
tical information, and current trends. Clear and 
readable, with a consumer-centered approach. New, 
comprehensive tests available. 


Economics in Our 
Democracy 


Sayer, Cogen, and Nanes. Gives students clear 
understanding of the major elements in American 
economic life, with special attention to consumer 
problems. 


Your Marriage and 
Family Living 
2nd Edition (1954) 


Landis. Completely revised, reset, and _reillus- 
trated. Deals frankly and honestly with the prob- 
lems of family life. Correlated Text-Films available. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
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ship, one based on the conception of mutual 
respect and two-way cultural influence. This 
would supplant the giver-receiver, 
influence kind of conception. 

This book is a landmark in design and tech- 
nique. It is likely to become a model for future 
attempts to describe other countries and to 
indicate ways of improving U. S. foreign rela- 
tions. Certainly that is to be hoped for. 

SEYMOUR W. BEARDSLEY 
Washington Seminar on International Affairs 


* 
OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 
THe NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS. By Harry S. Ash- 
more, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro 
lina Press, 1954. 228 p. $2.75. 

Mr. Ashmore, a Southerner, has taken a leaf 
from General Forrest, and, while the controversy 
on the Negro in the schools rages, he has brought 
out a volume which is not only “fustest” but 
comes very close to being the “mostest’’ on the 
subject. Here is a book filled with vital informa- 
tion yet withal readable and well within the 
range of the average citizen. For the specialist 
there is a whole section of the book devoted to 
statistics but even this section can be readily 
understood by the layman. 

Mr. Ashmore does a fine job of tracing the 
origins of the segregation controversy in the 
schools. We learn that it was Chief Justice Shaw 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1849 who 
ruled in Roberts v. City of Boston that segrega- 
tion did not constitute discrimination per se. 
But it was Charles Sumner, attorney for the 
Negro plaintiff, who foreshadowed the future 
when he argued that segregation “tends to deepen 
and perpetuate the odious distinction of caste.” 
One hundred years later Sumner stands vindi- 
cated. 

Though segregation had its origin early in 
American life it lacked full legal status until 
the 1890's when a host of laws were enacted, 
especially in the South, to nail down patterns 
of conduct heretofore governed by social con- 
ditioning. Segregation in the school systems of 
the North and South was widespread but in 1896 
Plessy v. Ferguson established the “separate but 
equal” doctrine and from then until 1935, that 
legal interpretation remained a fixed feature of 
race relations in our free public schools. 

But the world does move. The author shows 
that from 1940 to 1950 the Negro population of 
the South underwent a tremendous change. Tens 
of thousands moved to the North and large 


one-way- 
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groups of others shifted from rural southern 


towns to the urban centers of the region. At the 
same time the NAACP, now more powerful than 
at any time, organized its highly effective legal 
assault upon segregation. A gigantic pressure was 
built up that, in our own times, has shattered 
the walls of segregation and now bids fair to 
revolutionize the entire social structure of the 
South and all of the United States. 

Space does not permit a fuller analysis of this 
valuable book. Nor shall I take issue with certain 
interpretations it contains that seem to me to be 
open to question. The essential thing is that this 
is a most timely and valuable book for teachers. 

Jack ABRAMOWITZ 


Fast New York Vocational High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


o 
THE JUVENILE IN DELINQUENT Society. By Milton 

L. Barron. New York: Knopf, 1954. 349 Pp. 

$6.75, 

Teachers, especially after a local incident, 
often become deeply concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Discussions fleet through 
corridors, meetings are called, articles are read, 
and action may or may not be taken. It is sug- 


gested here that the shortest distance between two 
points is not always a straight line—that under- 
standing must necessarily precede any wise at- 
tack, that understanding delinquent behavior 
entails understanding human behavior, and that 
understanding human behavior entails under- 
standing human society. 

There is no single source of information con 
cerning juvenile delinquency more authoritative, 
coherent, or comprehensive than The Juvenile in 
Delinquent Society, written by a member of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Cornell University. With much critical skill 
Barron collates research materials from the fields 
of anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology, for delinquent behavior is human be- 
havior. The material is presented in a trifold 
organization. Part One examines the meaning of 
delinquency and delinquency statistics. Part Two 
looks into the etiology of delinquency. It is in- 
troduced by a chapter on the “Philosophy 
Causation.” This is a gem of an essay on a topic 
basic to any evaluation of the studies reported 
in the literature and is a most useful aid to 
straight thinking about delinquency causation. 
Part Three deals with detection, treatment, con 
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trol, and prevention. This book is illustrated by 
dramatic engravings by William Hogarth, the 
eighteenth century English painter and engraver. 
A reading of this highly satisfactory text should 
clear away many of the misconceptions, over- 
simplifications, and outright errors concerning 
the nature of delinquent behavior, without offer- 
ing the impossible, the unreal, the panacea. 
Barron's comments on the relation between the 
school and delinquency should arouse consider- 
able discussion among teachers. Some will react 
with surprise, consternation, and anger. Others 
will feel forced to nod in unfortunate agreement. 
Several criticisms of the book may be made. 
One is in reference to the selection and use of 
research materials. While the emphasis is upon 
empirical research findings, and rightly so, some 
times the significance of the dates of the research 
is ignored. For example, Barron refers to Chil 
dren's Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes by E. 
Koster Wickman (1928). He ignores the fact that 
the teacher of 1928 is not the teacher of 1954. 
A second criticism is that the title of the book 
implies one of the over-simplifications that Bar- 
ron himself argues against. Delinquent behavior 
cannot be explained merely on a basis of its 
being a product of a “delinquent” society. This 


is to ignore the great majority of individuals who 
do not become delinquents. It is a good example 
of the reification fallacy. Society is an abstraction, 
not a force per se. The text may also be criticized 
for presenting various steps to aid the delinquent 
escape his delinquency pattern as though these 
measures constitute alternatives. They are not 
alternatives but are mutually supporting. 

However, none of this detracts from the useful 
ness of Barron’s book. If there is a better intro- 
duction to an understanding of delinquent be- 
havior, the reviewer does not know of it. 

BENJAMIN J. KEELEY 

Illinois State Normal University 


CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. Edited by the Editors 
of Commonweal. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1954- 242 p- $3.75. 

This book is a series of articles which appeared 
in The Commonweal, a weekly published and 
edited by lay Catholics. The editors have made 
no attempt to produce a complete or even a Co- 
ordinated picture of Catholic thought or Catholic 
life in America. The discrete essays on many 
subjects remain, therefore, just a collection and 
a thoughtful reader is likely to wish that a 
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synthesis had been attempted. 

Social studies teachers face the responsibility 
of helping students to understand the many 
culture patterns that characterize American life, 
and every book is welcome which sheds light up- 
on the complex problems of the life of any seg- 
ment of the population. Catholicism in America 
is one such book to which teachers can turn for 
information and understanding. 

Non-Catholic teachers may still have un- 
answered questions, superstitions, and stereotypes 
about Catholics. Catholicism in America is a 
ready reference to help them to get answers to 
their questions and to replace fiction with fact. In 
John Cogley’s article on “Catholics and American 
Democracy,” there is some clarification of the 
way in which Catholic religious beliefs are kept 
separate from political action. Joseph E. Cun- 
neen’s article on “Catholics and Education” 
clarifies the question of whether or not thought- 
ful and influential Catholics recognize the im- 
portance of the public school and can be expected 
to rally to its support. John J. Kane's article on 
“Catholic Separatism” gives a most interesting 
thumbnail sketch of some phases of the immigra- 
tion problem. From it teachers will gain new 
perspective on some of today’s intergroup hos- 


tilities. ‘Teachers who do not understand the 
class structure of American society nor sense the 
implications that class mobility has for their class- 
room work will also gain from this article. 

Teachers will be heartened to find in the 
writers of Catholicism in America a group of 
critical thinkers able to express with considerable 
objectivity the faults and errors of their own 
group. It may be necessary to remind the reader, 
however, that the weaknesses to which the writers 
point are not the possession of any one segment 
of the population, They indicate, for example, 
that Catholics in America are guilty of super 
ficiality of thought, fail to apply religious prin 
ciples to everyday living, and are unable to ex 
tend to others the understanding they need for 
themselves. Teachers will readily agree that all 
other groups need leaders who will help them 
also to do this kind of constructive self-examina- 
tion. 

Although the content and reading level make 
Catholicism in America unsuitable for student 
reference, except possibly in the senior year, 
teachers will find in it much to stimulate thought 


and discussion. o , 
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ScHoOoL AND Community. Edited by Edward G. 
Olsen. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954 (Second 
edition). 534 p. $5-75- 

The modern curriculum has been giving con- 
siderable attention to the role of the community— 
and for good reason. The school operates as an 
integral institutional mechanism within the com- 
munity-culture, and it is for life within this 
realistic community framework toward which the 
school presumably strives to prepare its charges. 

Dr. Olsen has done much more than to merely 
combine his two previous volumes into one. Of 
the twenty chapters, eleven are by contributing 
experts, Excellent chapters, describably by their 
own titles, are “Community Materials,” ‘Field 
Trips,” “Surveys,” and “Community Projects.” 
Outstanding are Carson McGuire's “Social Sta- 
tus,” Julian C. Aldrich’s “Planning Community 
Experiences,” and Olsen’s own “The School a 
Community Center.” The latter selection is not 
only an admirable expression of educational doc- 
trine, but is at once’ a step-by-step “how to” for 
anyone who is in the habit of saying, “It’s a 
good theory, but how is it to be done?” 

School and Community is at once a textbook 
for the teacher training classroom, and an ex- 


tremely functional handbook for teaching and 
administrative personnel on all levels. Olsen's 
book is no substitute for a volume on community 
sociology (which, ideally, should precede Olsen’s 
offering), but the sociological orientation is 
strong and accurate. The book’s major emphasis 
is devoted to specific techniques for organizing 
and implementing school-community programs. 
Skillful editing brings together a plethora of 
data into a finished whole that reads smoothly 
and is guilty of only negligible overlapping. Each 
chapter includes thoughtful suggestions for dis- 
cussion topics, suitable for school or community 
groups, group projects, individual activities and 
a very brief but exceptionally well-chosen and 
well-annotated list of pertinent references. 

In these days of educational attack and counter- 
attack, Olsen’s book is a wonderful source-book 
to place in the hands of individual citizens and 
organizations who are sincerely interested in 
doing something constructive and are seriously 
looking for a specific guide to tell them how. 

TuHeopore I. LENN 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
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CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 
by Clark, Edmonson, and Dondineau 


This new book brings sound facts, clear think- 
ing, public spirit, and good government right 
into the daily lives of boys and girls. Our govern- 
ments—local, state, national—are understood as 
going concerns run by real people. Included in 
the book are the Declaration of 
Constitution, flag code, and table of presidents, 
Pictures, maps, diagrams, and activities are 
numerous and excellent. 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY thira revised saition 
by Patterson, Little, and Burch 


So steady is the demand for this well estab- 
lished favorite that it has been newly revised 
in text, tables, and illustrations. This Third 
Revised Edition takes account of today’s 
rapid changes, and considers the United 
States in its position of leadership among the 
free nations. The book gives American youth 
the valuable equipment they need to cope 
with modern questions and responsibilities. 
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by 
Bragdon and McCutchen 


“History can be well writ- 
ten only in a free country,” 
and proof of Voltaire’s maxim 
lives in the writing of Brag- 
don and McCutchen, This new 
book has been adopted by 
teachers who want a text so 
carefully organized and ably 
written that it can be studied, 
enjoyed, and completed weil 
within the school year. The 
book fully covers our recent 
decades and contains a lively 
program of useful things foc 
students to do. 
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General Makers of the Americas, 2nd ed.—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 
Consultant Builders of the Old World, 2nd ed.—Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 
America—Land of Freedom, 2nd ed.—Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
America in the World—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 

A basal elementary history series. Books listed in order of difficulty 


OUR GROWING WORLD, Revised 
LUCY Farm and City, Revised—Mitchell, Brown, Verbeck 

SPRAGUE Animals, Plants, and Machines, Revised—Mitchell, Brown, Verbeck 
MITCHELL Our Country, Revised—Mitchell, Stall, Snyder 


and others 
The newly-revised edition of a well-known social studies series for the 


elementary grades 


WILLIAM FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 
A, HAMM A History of the United States 


WELLINGTON THIS IS THE LIFE 
G. PIERCE A text to help teen-agers adjust to the problems of daily living 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, 
GAVIAN, 4th Edition 


GRAY, A text to help the student learn how the principles of sociology, psychology, 
and GROVES and mental hygiene apply to the problems of daily living 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 


ROBERT An outstanding text which challenges the high school student to think out for 
RIENOW himself today’s important issues 


D.C. Heath and. Company. 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 








